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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tae discussion of the conditions of the railway strike 
settlement in Parliament on Tuesday evening last was the 
occasion of some exceptionally straight talking. Much to 
the surprise of the Labour Party, there are limits to the 
foolhardiness of a Socialistically-inclined Government, and 
we can imagine that the Government, on its part, has been 
equally astonished—has had its eyes opened, in fact—by 
the virulent and utter nonsense which these precious 
“Labour Leaders” have emitted. ‘“ You have no right, in 
order to prevent a few shop-windows from being smashed,” 
said Mr. Keir Hardie, “to run the risk of shooting scores 
of innocent people. Men have been shot down, 
murdered by the Government in the interest of the capitalist 
system.” Much more topsy-turvy logic to the same effect 
was vented by the same splenetic lips; the law had been 
Violated, the railway companies favoured, &c. &c.; and 
finally, the prophet in Mr. Hardie arose, and said that 
in the event of another strike and the use of troops, 
“not only the railwaymen but practically every organised 
trade in Great Britain will stop work until your soldiers are 
back to barracks.” For once Mr. Lloyd George kept his 
head; he demanded an explanation, and receiving mere 
subterfuges, gave the member for Merthyr a dressing down 
Which he will not forget in a hurry ; “contemptible,” “one- 
sided,” “grossly inaccurate” were the terms he used—and 











used rightly—when dealing with his whipped opponent ; 
and again, referring to Mr. Hardie’s attempt to wriggle free, 
“there is no word,” he said, “ within the category of parlia- 
mentary language which can describe it.” We see here signs 
of hope. When the Labour Party and the Socialist Govern- 
ment, theoretically and formerly arm-in-arm and wreathed 
with complacent smiles, take to snarling at each other, the 
critics—whatever be their political complexion —may well 
stand aside and exchange significant nods, remembering, 
perchance, certain wise words concerning “a house divided 
against itself.” 

The sensation caused in art circles by the report on 
Tuesday last that Leonardo da Vinci’s world-famous master- 
piece, ‘‘ La Gioconda,” had been stolen from the Louvre, was 
slightly lessened by the Paris correspondent of the Pall- 
Mall Gazette, who wrote to the effect that quite possibly the 
picture had been “ removed” as a piece of newspaper enter- 
prise. The art treasures of France seem to be very inade- 
quately guarded, and if general attention is called to the lack 
of watchfulness on the part of those responsible for the safe 
keeping of such invaluable possessions some good may be 
done, although the purloining of a da Vinci, even though it 
be but temporary, appears to be a rather drastic method of 
advocating reform. Imagine the fate of the enthusiast who 
should be caught pocketing, as it were, our “ Venus” of 
Velazquez, or hiding the gems of the Tate Gallery as a 
means of protesting against their scanty protection! He 
would have short shrift, whether he were a newspaper sensa- 
tionalist or not. By the time these words are printed the 
vanished painting may have found its way back while the 
custodians of the Louvre are napping, and in any case we 
imagine that, however artfully or artlessly one of our own 
national pictures might be abstracted and concealed, it 
would be a very difficult matter to get past the inquisitive 
glare—and the muscular grip—of the distantly polite, blue- 
clad gentlemen who lean over the turnstiles of the building in 
Trafalgar-square. 





The Wednesday Review of India for July 26th contains a 
comprehensive and thoughtful article by the Hon. Pandit 
Malaviya, B.A., LL.B., on “The Hindu University of 
Benares: Why it is wanted and what it aims at.” The 
proposal to form such a centre dates back to 1904, and the 
scheme has been discussed year after year ever since, until 
in 1910, when an organised endeavour seemed within sight, 
the death of King Edward VII. caused another postpone- 
ment. As a residential and teaching University, contrasted 
with the five ‘“ examining Universities” at present in 
existence, seems distinctly necessary, the project is meeting 
with strong support, and it is to be hoped that the difficul- 
ties of language and varying vernaculars will be judiciously 
overcome. Another Indian Review which reaches us, The 
Parsi, has in its issue for July 30th a good unsigned con- 
tribution dealing with the labour problem in India, and a 
two-column review of Walter Headlam’s translation of the 
‘** Agamemnon.” In the previous number an essay on 
“The Pleasures of Pessimism” easily takes the literary 
honours, although it is difficult to agree with all the writer's 
statements—such as the assertion that “ cheerfulness is not 
a state of mind that has any relation to contentment,” or 
his suggestion that “the most pessimistic sayings we have 
are frequently the most cheerful.” As a piece of special 
pleading, however, for pessimism as a “ genial and mellow 
art” the article is very pretty. A lengthy essay on 
Thackeray is interesting, but as it is a reproduction from 
the Times Literary Supplement, the report of the 
Calcutta “‘ Thackeray Centenary Dinner” which introduces 
it is the only part which is new tous. The photographs of 
the Coronation in this issue are excellently reproduced. 
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WHEN TIME NODS 


Now is the hour when Summer’s siren song 
Woos helpless homage to her perfumed sway ; 
When tired Time ceases from his anvil-play, 
And lays him down awhile to dream among 
The nodding flowers, till shrewd Fate comes along 
On tireless feet, and hastens him away 
To forge the chains that fettered yesterday, 
And for to-morrow’s hopes will prove too strong. 


Yet grant him but this hour, and in its space 
Himself shall minister his wrong’s repair ; 
For when, long hence, he vaunts his tyrannies, 
His mocking slaves shall twit him to his face 
That once he lay among the poppies there, 
Threading their bonds with dreamland memories. 


Puit. J. FisHer. 





ASPIRATION 
Thou art so near to God that I must be 


Near unto Him if I am néar to thee. 


Thou art so pure, this sin-stained life of mine, 
Touched by thine own, must needs become divine. 


Thou art so true, the faithlessness of men 
Fades from my heart, and earth grows good again. 


So sweet, so pure, so true thy life doth shine ; 
Thou art so wonderful—and thou art mine. 


Berwick Sayers. 








DUCE TEMPUS EGET 


UnrortunaTeELy there is at the present moment an absolute 
lack of leaders in the two great political parties. In these 
days at least no man can be a political leader who is devoid 
of magnetism. The thesis was no doubt true of former 
epochs, but it did not attract attention to itself, because on 
both sides such a man has never hitherto been wanting, and 
indeed many alternative men have been available for choice. 
Now it is otherwise. On the Opposition benches are able 
Parliamentarians, and effective platform speakers, but not a 
single individuality who appeals forcibly to the public 
imagination. The man in the street, in whom political 
power now resides, is mildly amused by their permutations 
and combinations, but it never strikes him that the Opposi- 
tion front bench man is essentially removed from the 
ordinary top-hatted gentleman of amiable manners who can 
be met in early June in Bond-street or the Row. This 
gentleman can, it is true, simulate a certain amount of 
political activity and make speeches which occasionally 


arouse lethargic applause or ripples of anemic laughter. 
What of the Government ? 


On the Government benches there is only one man who 
really impresses the people and compels their admiration. 
That man is of course Mr. Lloyd George. The very circum- 
stance that he arouses passionate condemnation or cordial 
approval is a sure tribute to the position which he has 
earned for himself. He is a leader, and a leader of the 
people, and yet it would be exceeding the bounds of truth 





—— 


to suggest that heisa trusted leader. He compels allegiance, 
but he does not inspire confidence. How can he doso? His 
record is too fresh in remembrance, it is not hallowed by 
memories, or mellowed by proofs of principle. No man can 
with certainty predict from day to day on which side of a 
controversy the Chancellor will range himself. The element 
of uncertainty no doubt gives birth to interest, but it throws 
grave suspicion upon character. Could Mr. Lloyd George 
have emerged from oblivion fully equipped with his present 
powers and have been discovered seated on the Opposition 
benches, the Tory party need not have looked further for a 
leader. 

The recent industrial upheaval and civil commotion have 
emphasised the hurt to the State when leaders of com- 
manding influence, of magnetism and of established character 
are wanting. Ministers who had been in the habit of using 
inflammatory and irresponsible language in the belief that 
they were committing no greater crime than unduly influ- 
encing votes, suddenly found themselves confronted with 
the fruits of their teaching. The irony of fate exacted a 
rapid retribution. Mr. Churchill, who had flouted the 
authority of the Courts, and has done his utmost to bring 
law and order into disrepute, suddenly found himself in the 
position of being forced to champion that which he had 
derided and defamed. The Chancellor who, as electioneerer, 
had descended to adulation of the mob, and slander of all 
the responsible classes, stood aghast when the creation of 
his doctrine faced him in thunderous actuality. Hesitation 
was inevitable ; both Ministers were appalled by the embodi- 
ment of the spectres they had invoked. To their credit, both 
rallied, and both discharged their obvious duties in the midst 
of crisis. 

Mistaken praise has however been awarded to these 
Ministers, and especially to Mr. Lloyd George in connection 
with the collapse of the Railway Strike. Both it is true, 
showed commendable resolution, and Mr. Lloyd George 
useful—if feverish - activity. The Strike however collapsed, 
because Mr. Thomas, Mr. Williams and others who blazoned 
themselves forth as leaders, found themselves woefully short 
of followers. The London and South Western men, to their 
lasting credit, refused solidarity with men who had been 
hurried into an illegal strike. They announced that the 
terms of their employment were fair, and their employers 
just ; they were loyal to their work, loyal to the industrial 
and commercial welfare of their country, and to their duty 
to the needs of the populations which their system serves— 
directly or indirectly. Other Southern lines adopted in a 
modified form a policy of resistance to the worthy Mr. 
Thomas and important Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, writing in a weighty and temperate 
tone in the Christian Commonwealth, lifts the veil :— 


I do not know what motives induced the men’s leaders to 
accept the terms of settlement, whether it was because they 
were afraid that they would not be able to carry on the 
strike successfully. 

The railway men themselves brought the strike to a close 
when they let it be seen that the boastings and vapourings 
of loud-mouthed agitators left them serene and impervious 
to pressure, which they detested. If there were leaders— 
the leaders were the railway men themselves who stood 
steadfast in justice and in fair play. Do not let us be 
deluded that the result was due to a leader—and that 
leader—Mr, Lloyd George. 


Cecit CowPer. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ‘THE 
HUMBUG—I. 


“CURE” 


By E. Asumeab-BaRTLeETT. 


Tue disgusting, vulgar, but nevertheless common habits of 
over-eating and over-drinking cannot be defended on 
hygienic grounds, but they undoubtedly play avery import- 
ant part in the development of wealth and prosperity 
throughout all classes of the community. It would be 
extremely difficult in one short article to trace all the ramifi- 
cations by which over-indulgence in the good things of life 
disseminates money through every civilised community, and 
therefore I propose to restrict myself to one phase of this 
good which cometh out of evil, and to show that a rebellious 
and dyspeptic interior is the greatest of all pioneer forces in 
the exploitation of new lands, new sources of wealth. The 
month of August is sacred to the god of Cure. We read in 
the history of Rome, and also of Greece, of eminent men, 
Emperors, statesmen, and the wealthy, hastening during the 
hot season to obtain the benefit of Sulphur Springs, and to 
drink the waters which were known even to the medical 
science of those days to be valuable antidotes to the devas- 
tations of excess. Up to quite recent times only the 
favoured few had it in their power to effect acure. But now 
all is changed; the stomach has become very democratic, 
like the rest of the world, and the middle and lower classes 
have just awoken to the fact that they also have as much 
right to “cures” as they have to vote in common with 
their superiors who tried so long to withhold this great 
privilege. All classes now devote the month of August to 
recuperating from the effects of the debauches of the previous 
eleven months. The King goes toa cure; the nobility and 
the rich go to cures; the middle classes hasten away to the 
less fashionable resorts on the Continent or risk the deadly 
ennui of casinoless Harrogate; the miner in the North 
hastens to Blackpool or to another of Lancashire’s thriving 
seaside towns to disport himself in the briny and to forget 
for a season his disagreeable labours underground. 


Now this great movement means money spent all round. 
The railways profit by it; so also do the steamships; the 
hotels make fortunes and so do the shops, and the thousand- 
and-one individuals who cater for the needs and requirements 
of the traveller at home and abroad. The discovery of a 
goldmine is not of greater value at the present day than 
the discovery of a bubbling spring possessing a disagreeable 
odour and a still more disagreeable taste. The diviner and 
his rod search Europe for such sickly streams, and once a 
source has been discovered the path of the promoter is 
clear, Firstly, he must build a little hotel, and by careful 
advertising attract a few wandering couples to his hostelry. 
He must pay his visitors the most careful attention, and 
make them feel that they are not mere ciphers but welcome 
guests. One day he must suggest that they should try a 
drink out of the little spring, which comes bubbling so 
naturally from the soil, and at the same time he should add 
& few words, in an offhand manner, on the wonderful 
curative qualities it possesses. They try it; they dislike it 
sufficiently to feel it must be good for them. The founda- 
tion-stone of success has been laid, the “Cure” has been 
started, and once set rolling, it sweeps all before it like an 
avalanche tearing down a mountain-side. The few honey- 





moon couples or lonely writers who visited the “new cure ” 
the first year pass on their way, carrying with them the 
happiest recollections and promising to return the next 
summer. They spread the news among their friends and 
acquaintances: “How cheap it is!” “How wonderful the 
waters are!” “What a nice manager!” “ What beautiful 
excursions in the neighbourhood!” are a few of the panegyrics 
they utter. 


Meanwhile, the proprietor has not been idle. He must 
get into touch with the medical profession. He hastens to 
Paris or to London with samples of the water from his 
“source.” He offers the doctor an interest in the concern. 
The samples of the water analysed under such conditions 
show the most remarkable salubrious qualities. From hence- 
forth every patient is recommended a “cure” at this “ new 
and hitherto unknown resort.” Hundreds hasten to the 
spot. The proprietor caenot meet the rush. He hires 
any old buildings which can possibly be made habitable, 
and houses his guests as best he may. He promises others 
that the following year they will find several new hotels, 
with every luxury and convenience. Meanwhile his clientéle 
drink the waters and are well satisfied, but many complain 
that they would also like to undergo a course of baths, for 
which there are at present no facilities, and also that the 
evenings hang rather heavily on their hands. The pro- 
prietor chuckles, apologises, and promises further reforms 
for the following year. A sturdy Anglo-Saxon declares a 
golf-course to be essential. The proprietor scours the 
surrounding country for a suitable site. One is quickly 
selected; Braid, Vardon, or Massey is telegraphed for and 
lays it out; all through the winter gangs of peasants 
earn good wages digging bunkers, laying down fresh turf, 
and diverting streams. The second season passes. Hum- 
bugbad has become still better known. Immediately his 
duties release him the proprietor hastens to Paris. He sees 
men well known in finance, and lays his schemes before them. 
They are quickly examined, and still more quickly approved. 
A company is formed. A huge hotel is designed, and work 
commences at once. Several smaller hotels are also set in 
hand. A beautiful casino is next constructed, with a café, a 
dancing-hall, a roulette-room, and a little inner sanctuary of 
sanctuaries, where it is the hope and nightly prayer of the 
proprietor and promoters that they may one day see 
“baccarat ” and “ chemin de fer” being played. 


The Minister of the Interior is now approached. His 
friends are liberally supplied with shares in the new concern. 
At first he is adamant, declares he does not approve of 
the extension of gambling, and avers that enough such 
resorts, if not too many, are already licensed in France. The 
promoters do not despair. The Minister of the Interior 
finds that whenever he goes out for a night in society 
one of his best friends always mentions the wonderful 
salubrious qualities of the waters of Humbugbad. All his 
lady-friends apparently have shares in it, and they all 
impress the fact upon him that only a licence to gamble is 
needed to ensure its success. The Minister is again officially 
approached. This time he yields; the licence is granted 
and the success of Humbugbad is assured. During the 
third summer thousands flock to the “Cure.” The big 
hotel which has cost so much to lay out has already paid a 
big dividend on the borrowed money. The wonderful 
baths —the very latest thing in up-to-date cleanliness and 
comfort—are full morning and afternoon. The little 
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“source” which formerly flowed so naturally and grace- 
fully from Mother Earth has been trapped, and over its 
head a marble pavilion now rises, while its taps are handled 
by attractive little actresses, who, with marvellous dexterity, 
fill and hand cup after cup of precious water from this life- 
restoring fount. The Casino has turned out an enormous 
success. Thousands wander round the band, which dis- 
courses sweet music of all countries impartially. The 
roulette-room is filled afternoon and night, and every even- 
ing the crowd which gathers in the “ Club Privée” round 
the baccarat-tables increases in size. The one table has 
given place to two, the two to three, and finally the three to 
four, and thousands of pounds change hands nightly. 








FLAUBERT AND HIS LETTERS—II. 
By Frank Harris 


THERE are five volumes of Flaubert’s letters. The first letter 
was written on the 3lst of December, 1830, when Flaubert 
was only nine years of age. In this letter—full of mis- 
spellings—the child talks of writing comedies and dreams. 
At thirteen or fourteen he declares his hatred of grocermen 
and traders, who think of nothing but making money and 
living comfortably ; the heart of them, he says, oscillating 
between the two poles of shop and stomach. At fifteen, 
hearing that a dramatic censorship was to be established, 
and the liberty of the Press in so far curtailed, he cries 
against the institution as an outrage on the conscience of 
men of letters; but never mind, he goes on, “let us devote 
ourselves to our art, which is greater than peoples, greater 
than censors, greater than kings. . . .” And as he was 
at ten and at fifteen he was at forty and sixty—his heart 
given to letters and to nothing else. I can recall no similar 
instance of life-long devotion to literature ! 

A large part of this first volume is taken up with 
descriptions of his travels inEgypt and the Near East when 
he was twenty-eight. The impression made upon him by 
the desert bore fruit later in “Salammbéd.” But after this 
first volume the rest of his life—from 1850 to 1880—is 
practically without incident, other than the ordinary inci- 
dents of a literary life. And yet these volumes have a 
movement of their own and his life a crescendo of interest 
which is simply fascinating to a student of the spirit. 
There is in them a steady development of feeling and 
intelligence, a growth of mind and heart which is extra- 
ordinary. 

Flaubert had the root of the matter in him very early. At 
thirty-two we find him writing to Madame X. about 
style. ‘“ Boileau and Hugo have got it,” he says, “ whereas 
Voltaire and Chateaubriand are only mediocrities, and 
Lamartine worthless. Style,” he adds, “is the very 
heart’s blood of thought; none of the schools know anything 
about it; professors are only imbecile pedants who parrot 
what they have learned—for they have no love in them, and 
love is the secret of the soul, without which one can under- 
stand nothing.” 

In this same letter he remarks that he has been reading a 
fragment of Michelet which pleases him. In it there is a 
satisfactory judgment on Robespierre. ‘This man,” says 
Michelet, was “ in himself a government, and for that reason 
all persons with the governing faculty in them love him.” 





Flaubert continues: “It is true; mediocrity loves order 
and rule; I hate it, I am against it, against all restrictions, 
against every caste, every hierarchy, every corporation, and 
against the dead level, too, and the sheep virtues—my very 
soul is filled with hatred of them all, a hatred that enables 
me to understand the martyr spirit.” 


And here is another side of him. He tells Madame X 
that he has been four hours without writing a phrase, or 
rather that he has written a hundred and blotted them all 
out. “The hardest thing in the world,” he cries, “is to 
describe a common situation and to render perfectly an 
ordinary trivial conversation. Foran artist it is diabolically 
difficult to give a picture of mediocrity.” 


I turn, in their order, to these newly published letters of 
Flaubert to a Mdlle. Bosquet, for they are all written between 
1854 and 1869, from the time he was thirty-two till he was 
forty-eight. Mdlle. Bosquet was evidently one of the 
Madame Bovarys of his life, a sort of provincial muse, who 
wrote novels that were not too bad so long as she lived near 
Flaubert, but as soon as she went to Paris all talent is lost 
in pretence and literary snobbishness. 


These letters to Mdlle. Bosquet stop short of passion, and 
therefore throw no new light on Flaubert’s temperament ; 
yet they are tender, and because of their tenderness they 
prevent Flaubert from letting himself go, and are therefore 
not illuminating. 


I prefer to take up the two old volumes of letters which 
cover the period from 1854 to 1880, the last year of his life. 
With all their faults—and Flaubert was rather proud of his 
whimsies and humours—they are the most interesting letters 
I know, for they are full of literary talk, and Flaubert as a 
critic of literature is among the very greatest, ranking with 
Goethe and Coleridge, far above Sainte-Beuve and the best of 
those who make criticism a profession. The difference between 
Flaubert and Sainte-Beuve is that Sainte-Beuve praises all 
the mediocrities and underrates all the great creative spirits 
of his time—Balzac, Hugo, Baudelaire, and Flaubert himself ; 
whereas Flaubert treats mediocrities with a becoming 
irreverence, while picking out and praising every man of 
talent of his time with the inevitable surety of kinship. 


The list of those he was among the first to honour affords 
sufficient proof of his generosity. Of course he saw Victor 
Hugo and Georges Sand fairly from the beginning; he 
admired Hugo's “ La Légende des Siécles ” enthusiastically ; 
but could not pretend to like “Les Misérables ;” Georges 
Sand, on the other hand, he praises continually, though one 
feels a certain discrimination in spite of his fear of hurting his 
chére bon maitre. But Renan, Gautier, Tourguénief, Daudet, 
Zola, Guy de Maupassant, Jules Lemaitre, the Goncourts— 
all the masters he recognised at once and hailed as stars, and 
his words about them now, after forty years, stand as if cut 
in marble. He writes to Renan describing the “enthusiasm” 
he felt on reading his “ Prayer on the Acropolis.” He has 
read it over and over again, he says, till he almost knows it 
by heart, and he concludes: “I don’t believe there’s a more 
beautiful page in all French literature.” 


Herecommendsall his friends toread Tourguénief's “ Virgin 
Soil,” and calls the “ Abandonnée” a masterpiece— 
“Tourguénief? Voila un homme!” Zola, too, he ehampions 
again and again; “parts of ‘L’Assommoir,’” he declares, 
“are magnificent ; a great, broad river of narration full of 
fine things: Zola is a lusty fellow, who'll go far.” 


In 1880 he read “ Nana” and wrote to Zola praising it: 
the end of the book, he asserts, is grandiose, worthy of 
Michelangelo. A lady friend writes to him that “‘ Nana’ 
is dirty.” “Read the ‘Divorce’ of Dumas,” he answers, 
“that is common if you like and ignoble. ‘Nana’ has 
marvellous things in it and the end is a great epic. Zola’s 
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work is colossal. The giant may have dirty feet; but who 
cares?” I call this masterly criticism. 

Flaubert praises Daudet’s “Jack” and Maupassant’s 
“ Boule de Suif ”—sentiment and sensuality— with the same 
unerring certitude. Jules Lemaitre pays him a visit, and 
he at once recommends him and finds a perfect word for 
him, “ Un vrai lettré.” 

Some one has said that there is no such proof of mediocrity 
as continual moderation in praise. I have just bathed 
myself in this enthusiasm of Flaubert, as in a warm and 
perfumed bath. Yet of course his critical judgment has its 
limitations :— 


I have just been reading the correspondence of Balzac (he 
writes). He was a fine fellow, and one could have loved him, 
but how obsessed he was with the thought of money, and 
how small was his love of art! He never speaks of art, 
never once. He longs for fame, but not for the beautiful. 
Then he was a Catholic, a legitimist, a landed proprietor, 
and he would like to have been a Member of the Chamber 
and of the Academy: it is his ignorance which appals 
me ; he was provincial to the marrow of his bones; he even 
admires riches and luxury and Walter Scott. He was 


assuredly a big man, a prodigious fellow, but not in the first 
class, I think. 


In spite of all his shortcomings Balzac is not only in the 
first class, but perhaps the only Frenchman to be found in it. 

Flaubert is a very severe critic of his own work. In 
a letter to M. Pichat of the Revue de Paris, who is publish- 
ing “ Madame Bovary,” and who asks for permission to cut 
out this and that page, Flaubert replies: “ Not one word 
more. What you have already cut has only hurt the book 
and impoverished it. The brutal element in 
‘Madame Bovary’ is in the conception and not on the 
surface, and no alteration of this or that passage will white- 
wash the negro.” 

It is his artistic conscience I admire in Flaubert. Whether 
he likes people or dislikes them, he will say the truth about 
them as he sees it. He puts in the shadows as well as the 
lights. He loves Gautier, thinks him a great poet, forces 
him down the throat of Zola and Tourguénief, tells them they 
know nothing of French literature if they don’t see the 
beauty of Gautier’s prose, yet he has toadd that Gautier 
was broken-hearted because he was not admitted to the 
Academy. Flaubert thurders against this modesty; “we 
all need more self-esteem,” is his comment. 

Flaubert is intensely interesting to me because he was the 
first to grasp and understand the new priesthood of art. He 
wrote to Maupassant in 1876, “Those who are called to be 
artists, and who take up the high career have no right to 
live like other men. The artist’s first vow must be poverty, 
orat least the resolve not to’ write for money. He must 
forego all reward, even praise and honour. As he rises 
higher and higher he will be hated more and more, and will 
inevitably become more and more lonely. His life must be 
a life of self-denying labour ; his work demands a martyr’s 
self-sacrifice.” 

I love him because he is conscious of his high mission as 
a creator, and lives up to his belief. Even when he is mis- 
taken his mistakes are honest. “No, no,” he writes to 
Ernest Feydeau, “ you must never use common locutions, 
ready-made phrases (phrases toutes faites). I would be 
skinned alive rather than use them. The weak pages of 
your book should be better written than any of the others.” 
This is his way of saying what Keats said to Shelley, “ Fill 
all the rifts with gold.” Flaubert’s hatred of ready-made 
Phrases is excessive. When an artist is depicting ordinary 
men and women he should put nothing but ready-made 
Phrases into their mouths. Flaubert’s hatred of common 
tags of speech limited his palette. But listen to him when 





he writes about art ; the words deserve to be relieved out in 
letters of pure gold over the lintel of every school of art in 
the world. “The hands of the artist,” he says, “must be 
white and calm; he must know nothing of base conces- 
sions ;” and again, “The artist must be on strain constantly 
to bring himself into closer intimacy with God. He must 
divest himself of all hope of reward, of every shade of 
personal interest, determined merely to become greater and 
wiser, to love more strongly, to feel more intensely, to 
understand more completely.” 

On the eve of his death Socrates begged some musician or 
other to teach him an air on the lyre. 

“ What good will it be to you,” questioned the musician, 
“since you are going to die so soon ?” 

“To know it before dying,” replied Socrates. 

“One of the noblest moralities ever uttered,” cries 
Flaubert. “I would rather have written that than have 
taken a city.” Heine and Flaubert are to me the two high 
priests of modern art; their effigies stand side by side in the 
porch of the Temple. 








STATE INSURANCE IN GERMANY—I, 
German State insurance, which, as a compulsory institution, 
dates back to 1884, has been gradually extended so as to 
include provision against accidents, invalidity, and old age. 
The whole legislation on the subject has been consolidated 
into the lawof 1911. Though important modifications were 
introduced by this recent legislation, any attempt to describe 
exhaustively the system would prove not only wearisome to 
the reader, but difficult of accomplishment. I propose, 
therefore, to give a short account of the system in two of its 
three branches, confining myself to questions which arise 
both in Germany and here under our proposed system of 
insurance. 
Sick INSURANCE. 

The new law, which for the first time embraces agricul- 
tural labourers, foresters, small employers, casual labourers, 
&c., may be said to be of universal application to persons 
having an income not exceeding £100 per annum. The sick 
insurance is organised into various kinds of clubs. These 
include (1) Local, (2) Factory, (3) Country (Landeskranken- 
kassen), (4) Guild, (5) Mining, (6) Admitted Friendly Socie- 
ties. These clubs will not in future be permitted to compete 
with one another (as was the case hitherto), and a minimum 
standard of membership will thus beassured. This minimum 
membership is 250 for local and country and 150 for factory 
clubs, Should this membership not be attained, after due 
delay the club having the deficiency will be merged in a 
larger body. It is hoped that the disappearance of the 
smaller and weaker organisations will ensure the prosperity, 
influence, and efficiency of the larger bodies. The Friendly 
Societies may act as sick clubs if their membership exceeds 
1,000. They are entitled to refuse admission to candidates 
on account of age or ill-health. For the first time, employers 
are compelled to pay their share (one-third) of contributions 
to the Society. The absence of this provision gave a 
preference in obtaining employment to members of these 
Societies, as their employer, of course, avoided all sick 
insurance contributions. 

Benefits are of two kinds—minimum and additional. 

The minimum benefits include :— 


1. Sick benefit from the third day’s illness if the patien 
is incapable of earning (for a maximum period of twenty- 
six weeks). ; 

2. Medical benefit, medicine, and the use of appliances. 

3. Maternity allowance for a period of eight weeks, 


granted to every woman member of six months’ standing. 
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4. Burial money equal in amount to twenty times the 
deceased's daily wages. 

5. Free keep and treatment in hospital in lieu of medical 
and sick benefit: in this case the dependents, if any, of the 
patient receive half this sick pay as maintenance allowance. 


The sick and maternity benefits amount to half the 
average daily wage of that class of insured persons for 
whom the club is formed, but such wage must in no case be 
reckoned as exceeding 5s. perdiem. The club statutes can, 
however, graduate the average pay according to different 
rates up to 6s. per diem, and can fix the real earnings of the 
individual at 6s. per diem. 

The additional benefits are numerous. They include :— 


1. Grant of sick benefit for the first three days. 

2. Grant of sick benefit for Sundays and holidays and 
free medical benefit for the family of the insured man. 

3. Grant of pocket-money to a patient in hospital to a 
maximum amount of one-quarter of his pay (half such pay 
if unmarried) and an increased maintenance allowance to 
his dependents of one-half his daily pay. 

4, Increase of the sick benefit to three-quarters of the 
patient’s pay and of the burial money to forty times the 
daily pay, or to a minimum of £2 10s. 

5. Use of further appliances. 

6. Grant of half burial money on the death of wife or 
child of the insured person. 

7. A pregnancy allowance for six weeks, medical atten- 
dance during pregnancy, and the services of a midwife to a 
female member of six months’ standing. 

8. Grant of the same benefits to the wife of an insured 
member. 

9. Treatment in a convalescent home for a maximum 
periud of one year from the termination of the patient's 
illness. 

10. A grant of money up to a fixed maximum towards 
the purchase of appliances. 

11. Provision of sick diet. 

12. A grant to mothers nursing their children of a nurs- 
ing allowance equal to half the sick benefit for a maximum 
period of twelve weeks. 


The funds of the sick clubs are provided by masters and 
men in the proportion of one and two thirds respectively. The 
amount of the employee’s contribution is deducted weekly 
by the employer and paid in directly to the club together 
with his own contribution. The club’s statutes can graduate 
the contributions by professions, and can fix the employer's 
contribution at a higher rate for certain establishments where 
the risk of illness is high. This, it is hoped, will prove 
efficacious as a preventive measure against illness. It is now 
introduced for the first time as an alternative to requiring 
small employers unconditionally to set up factory clubs. 
When a club is formed, contributions may not exceed 4} per 
cent. of the wages unless the grant of minimum benefits 
cannot otherwise be effected. They may only be raised 
beyond this limit for other purposes with the assent of both 
masters and men. If a 6 per cent. contribution does not 
cover the minimum requirements, the local authority will, in 
future, have to provide the balance. Agricultural labourers 
may be exempted on the demand of their employer, the 
latter being bound in case of illness to give them benefits 
equal to those provided by the sick-club, and entirely at his 
expense. With the assent of the authorities the country 
club can also give “ extended sick treatment” to its members 
_in lieu of granting sick and medical benefit. This means, of 
course, universal compulsory hospital treatment, and is 
expected to prove a deterrent to malingering. The provi- 
sions including servants, casual labourers, &c., are compli- 
cated. The English reader may be interested to hear that, 
in the case of illness among domestic servants the master 





can deduct the amount of the sick benefit from the latter's 
wages. 

Germany has not been exempt from her “ doctor question ” 
and the same difficulties which face us here have been raised 
there in a very acute form. No agreement has been reached, 
and every attempt to secure a modus vivendi between the 
clubs and the medical profession has failed of success. But 
it may be said that in localities where the free choice of 
doctor system can be introduced the club-doctor system is 
being gradually displaced. It may further be remarked 
that, although the sum expended on medical benefit is steadily 
increasing (in the year 1908 medical benefit accounted for a 
sum exceeding 3} millions sterling), the remuneration of the 
doctors has by no means been placed on a satisfactory basis. 
From the doctor difficulty the question of malingering cannot 
be dissociated—it is bound to appear in any system of State 
insurance, and it is used, of course, both here and in 
Germany as a great argument against the free choice of 
doctor system. 

InvaLIDITY INSURANCE 

Insurance against invalidity and old age was introduced 
by the law of 1899, and has in turn received serious modifi- 
cation both in the amending law of 1899 and the consoli- 
dation law of 1911 when widow and orphan insurance was 
included. The funds for this class of insurance are raised 
by equal contributions on the part of both masters and men, 
the State adding a sum which varies according to the kind 
of pension involved. Practically all workmen above sixteen 
in receipt of wages or salaries not exceeding £100 per annum 
are compulsorily included. Certain categories of persons 
not in receipt of more than £150 per annum are entitled to 
insure themselves voluntarily up to the age of forty. 

The following conditions must be observed as a necessary 
preliminary to obtaining pensions. A waiting time of 200 
weeks is imposed on compulsorily insured persons. Those 
persons retain the privilege of this diminished waiting time 
who have already paid 100 contributions under compulsion. 
Purely voluntary insurers, on the other hand, must undergo a 
waiting time of 500 weeks. In order to maintain the claim 
for a pension, after the waiting period has elapsed twenty 
contributions must have been paid during the two immediately 
preceding years. Voluntary insurers must pay forty con- 
tributions within the same period unless they have already 
subscribed sixty payments under compulsion. Ifa compulsory 
or voluntary insurer renews his insurance when over sixty 
years of age he can only establish his claim if he has paid 
1,000 contributions prior to the lapse of his original 
claim, or, being over forty years of age, if he has already 
paid five hundred contributions. These necessary limitations 
being made clear, next week we shall proceed to consider the 
different kinds of pension and the contributions thereby 
entailed. 








LORD KITCHENER 


By “Soupani.” 


Wuen first Lord Kitchener’s name was mentioned in connec- 
tion with the post in Egypt rendered vacant by the painful 
illness of the late Sir Eldon Gorst, not a few among the 
popular Field-Marshal’s admirers were of opinion that the 
appointment was hardly worthy his acceptance. It was held 
that whatever it may have been in a past time, the tutorship 
of Egypt is not to-day of adequate importance to claim the 
undivided energies of a soldier still at the meridian of life, 
whose career of strenuous achievement is a long record of 
brilliant successes sternly won. And at first sight the con- 
tention is not unnatural. 

Lord Kitchener, at the age of sixty-one, has attained the 
position of a Field-Marshal of His Majesty’s Forces; he has 
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reclaimed from barbarism and restored to civilised adminis- 
tration a vast tract of Africa; he has brought to an 
honourable peace a long and disastrous war; he has 
rearranged and brought up to date the defences of our great 
Indian Empire ; he has won on several occasions the thanks 
of his country and of its rulers, with the additional further 
gratification of a peerage and of financial awards severally of 
£30,000 and £50,000; and now, having vacated but recently 
his command-in-chief in India—the greatest and perhaps the 
most onerous that can be given to a British soldier—his 
retirement to Egypt in what is claimed to be a purely civil 
capacity appears, on the surface, almost as an abnegation of 
the exalted goal he has ever had in view. 

Lord Kitchener’s career has been an unbrcken record of 
steadfast, unremitting toil of the sternest description, a tale 
of unflinching devotion to the work of his life pursued in the 
teeth of all obstacles that man, Nature, and the elements 
could place in his path. He is a man without leisures or 
pleasures, without passions or hobbies, without recreations, 
or need of them. He has a brain that works with 
clock-like precision, and a_ will-force joined to an 
accuracy of intention and a recognition of limit that 
resembles the unerring, calculated action of the Nasmyth 
hammer—that force which drives irresistibly to its given 
end with uniform equality, and which stops instantly when 
that end is attained. The element of luck has never had a 
place in Lord Kitchener’s soldier career. Everything that 
he has achieved, every victory he has gained, every difficulty 
he has patiently overcome, has owed nothing to aught save 
mathematical calculation of natural sequences coupled with 
meticulous preparation for each impending issue. Of 
course, he is pre-eminently a soldier, but a soldier of this 
age—the age of scientific and machine-made war. It is 
questionable whether in a former period of bluff onset and 
the crude hurling of massed forces against an army or a 
fortress he would have won his signal triumphs. 

It is perhaps strange that so many misconceptions should 
have found place in print of a man so much written about 
and so much in the public view as the new Field-Marshal 
Consul-General. Take, for instance, one small item among 
many. Ever since Lord Kitchener first became prominent, 
in the ’nineties, the Press, and through the Press the public, 
has cherished a pleasing fiction as to certain attributes of his 
personal appearance which are wholly at variance with 
actuality. In any account of Lord Kitchener a marked 
reference will be found to his keen, cold, piercing, steely eyes. 
Now this description cannot be pleasing to its subject, for 
throughout the whole of his military career Lord Kitchener's 
eyesight has been a matter of deep concern to him, and 
during a considerable portion of his earlier years of service 
he was obsessed with apprehension lest his career as a 
soldier should be prematurely cut short by reason of his 
defective vision. Lord Kitchener joined the Royal Engineers 
in 1891, but he had already had a taste of soldiering, for in 
the great warof 1870 he served for a time as a volunteer under 
the French flag; and it was during an action in which he 
took part in that campaign that a splinter from a: shell 
injured, if it did not permanently destroy, the sight of one 
eye. For years the result of this wound was a cause of 
anxiety to the gallant soldier, who was in constant dread 
lest the sight of the other eye should become impaired. But 
the public, long wedded to its opinion as to the steely 
brilliance of the General’s orbs, certainly will not now be 
divorced from it. 

On one occasion—it was in the Sudan—this writer was 
riding, with members of the staff, behind Lord Kitchener, 
When the latter turned to his aide-de-camp with a 
question. ‘“ Who,” he asked, “is that dirty, ragged-looking 
officer over there ?” It was the A.D.C.’s opportunity, and, 
of course, he took it. “ That, Sir,” he said politely, “is 

B 





your brother.”” The General was not disconcerted. ‘ Oh,”’ 
he said lightly, “of course, I ought to have known Wally ; 
he always wears those red things on his collar in the 
wrong place.” 


Of course, Lord Kitchener made the Sudan as we know 
it to-day ; but equally, of course, the Sudan made Kitchener. 
Indeed, his subsequent triumphs,- his patient wearing out 
of the enemy in South Africa, were but the outcome of his 
long Sudan experiences and the development of the policy 
of no hurry that he had carefully thought out during many 
years of dealing with the Dervishes. Kitchener, it may be 
said, had in his soul the determination to reconquer the 
Sudan and to dominate the immense horde of fanatical 
Arabs and tribesmen ranged against the Egyptian authority 
from so far back as 1885, when, after the failure of the 
Gordon relief expedition, we withdrew our forces and those 
of Egypt and abandoned the whole country south of the 
second Nile Cataract to the misrule of the Khalifa and his 
Emirs. 

One may even go so far as to say that had Kitchener been 
given his way, the martyrdom of Gordon, the Fall of 
Khartum, and the massacre of its populace-might well have 
been averted. In the spring and summer of 1884, when 
Gordon was alive in Khartum and the swelling Mahdist 
hordes were still at some distance from the Sudan capital, 
Lord Kitchener, a major in the young Egyptian Army 
formed by Sir Evelyn Wood, had his headquarters at 
Korosko on the Nile. There he was engaged with a 
Bimbashi colleague—Sir Leslie Rundle, now Governor of 
Malta—in organising a force of native levies drawn from the 
great desert tribe of Ababdeh, half of which was loyal to 
Egypt, whose chief, Hussein Pasha Khalifa, was Governor 
of Berber. The official and ostensible object of this force 
of irregulars was to keep in touch with the brave general 
who had obstinately constituted himself a prisoner in 
Khartum ; but Lord Kitchener’s instruction was to make 
a raid on that citadel and to bring General Gordon away 
nolens volens. It is more than probable that Gordon had a 
shrewd suspicion as to the young Caimakam’s real inten- 
tions, and that this accounted for the constant abuse and 
bitter derision of Kitchener that filled his correspondence and 
his diaries. 

But the project came to nothing, owing mainly to the 
vacillations and delays of the authorities which controlled 
operations in Egypt from Downing Street. Kitchener was 
ready to move, but the order came not. Berber fell in May ; 
yet still the people at home held their hands. Dongola was 
invested by a great horde of fanatical Arabs flushed with 
success, and Dongola’s Albanian commander, Sir Mustapha 
Gawar, was left, despite Kitchener’s appeals, to work out his 
own salvation. He succeeded, and earned, as a characteristic 
reward, two orders from Her Majesty’s Government of that 
day. The first was the K.C.M.G., the second that of Exile 
to Cairo. 

To such a man as the ex-Commander-in-Chief of India, 
the forced inaction thrust upon him at so vital a moment must 
have been in the last degree galling; yet Kitchener never 
suffered aught of his heart-bitterness to find expression in 
words. In the long burning evenings in the hutted camp on 
the Nile bank he would instead elaborate somewhat dreamily 
a private scheme that he fancied for the subjugation and 
dominion of the Sudan savages. 

“Give me,” he would say, “a sum of £20,000 and a staff 
of highly-skilled electricians and I will guarantee to build 
up and maintain Empire throughout the Sudan. Where I 
would establish my capital I will not say, but it would not 
be at Khartum,” and here he went on to explain how he 
would rule the Sudan people primarily through their ignor- 
ance and their superstition, He would conquer fanaticism 
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by mysticism. He outlined a capital to which access should 
always be free and unguarded, and in its centre he placed in 
imagination a palace whose many doors should at all times 
be open, and whose entrances should be wholly unprotected 
by visible sentries. Himself was to be the unseen ruler 
within the palace, whom, though apparently approach was 
easy, no man would ever see. “There,” he would say, 
“come in my electricians. All the doors will be open, all 
the corridors empty ; but to any but the few initiated one step 
beyond a given point would entail instant and incomprehen- 
sible death.” He did not, as he allowed, attempt to discuss 
the moralities of such a form of rule, urging that the Sudan 
was not ripe for civilised methods. This was unquestion- 
ably true, for even after fourteen years of such hideous 
suffering as not even the Congo tribes have experienced the 
Khalifa could still find a hundred thousand faithful fanatics 
to resist our redemption of their country and defend his rule 
of blood and torture. Howbeit, thus Lord Kitchener in 
meditative mood in 1884. But time brings changes. Next 
January, doubtless, he will be present in Khartum at the 
consecration of the Sudan Cathedral, whose first architect, 
of course, he was. 

Lord Kitchener’s methods during the years in which he 
was engaged in the actual reconquest of the Sudan trpify 
the whole mental trend of the man, the organiser and the 
soldier. For years he had devoted infinite study to the 
question, and from the first (even before he became Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army) he had determined that, when the 
great task came to be carried out, no other Power should be 
associated with England in it. The Italians, it will be remem- 
bered, cherished pretensions for some time, but these vanished, 
amid disaster and spent cartridges, at their great defeat at 
Adowa early in 1896. From the very first Kitchener’s policy 
had been formed. He had no intention of forcing the issue. 
He knew always that the Sudan could only be conquered by 
machinery, and that the first-needed machinery was a rail- 
way. The recurrent failures of the Gordon Expedition had 
made patent to him how alone the weary deserts and long, 
waterless marches of the Sudan could be overcome, and, 
working always for his end, when in March, 1896, there 
came out from London that astonishing telegram which 
ordered Kitchener—before even the Khedive had been 
informed—to advance on Akasheh (the most impossible 
goal ever yet held out to an expedition), he had already his 
whole plan for the three years’ campaign ready prepared, 
his route mapped out, and his bill of costs accurately esti- 
mated. 

Though that sudden order to advance in the Sudan did 
not catch Lord Kitchener napping, it certainly found him 
asleep. The now famous telegram reached Cairo after 
midnight. Kitchener—a bachelor—lived alone in a small 
house near the English Club where his aide-de-camp (now 
Sir J. Watson Pasha, a high official in the Khedive’s service), 
to whom the missive was carried, was playing a final game 
of billiards. The A.D.C. took the telegram to his chief, 
against whose bedroom window he threw pebbles until the 
future conqueror of Khartum and Commander-in-Chief of 
India came down in pyjamas and opened the door. And 
then, it is said, the joyful mandate perused, Sirdar and 
A.D.C. danced a wild fandango around the hall until such 
time as they could master their emotions. 

At the time, no doubt, the mighty task of reconquering 
the Sudan was not in the minds of the framers of that 
message. But to Lord Kitchener the word to go was all- 
sufficient. He had been given the thin end of the wedge to 
insert and he did not stay his hand until he had driven it 
home. 

To-day he returns to Egypt in a civil capacity. Has he 
again got hold of a wedge the thin end of which to insert, 
and if so whither will he drive it ? 


REVIEWS 


DRAMA AND DRAMATISTS 


Modern Dramatists. 
5s. net.) 


By Asaiey Dukes. (Frank Palmer. 


THERE are not wanting many evidences that a strong feeling 
for the Renaissance is afoot. There is, for example, the 
movement outside drama. Men of letters who have hitherto 
had their interest confined to the novel and to poetry are 
turning to the dramatic form with considerable speculative 
interest. This does not only mean that novelists have taken 
to the dramatisation of their novels; nor that some novelists 
have so wearied their readers with their novels that some 
manner of change has been demanded of them; nor that 
other novelists have been lured into making the most of 
their fame to allocate to themselves some of the stupendous 
profits that they have seen workers in the dramatic field 
appropriate to their luckier pockets. It is in itself some- 
thing very disinterested. The old forms have wearied, both 
by their diffuseness and by their satiety. On the other 
hand, there has been the revival within the dramatic field. 
Dramatists have themselves desired to make of their art 
something more satisfactory than the machine-made product 
of Sardou or the sentimental and artificial puffiness of 
Robertson. Even in circles where a literary taste might 
least be suspected there has come about a distaste with a 
drama that has no ambition, however remote, to be literature. 
We have lately had the avowal from a prominent critic that 
drama, even as drama, is doomed unless there is a sub- 
stantial incursion to the ranks of dramatists of craftsmen 
whose first and primary desire it is to make literature first 
and drama afterwards. 

Perhaps, however, an even more emphatic sign is that 
certain critics have seen fit of late to cast their eyes around 
with a desire to “report progress.” Of these not the least 
worthy, both in equipment of knowledge and in earnestness 
of desire, is Mr. Ashley Dukes. One should not, possibly, 
expect too much of an independent contribution from such a 
book as this. Books are but limited things, and an author 
must take his decision as to what his intention is to be. 
Nevertheless one is disappointed at first with the lack of 
independent criticism: one feels that in the past there has 
been too much looking at the achievement of others, and too 
little occupation with ideals, first principles, and proper 
ambitions. For example, it is a purely arbitrary assertion 
to say that poetic drama is a thing of the past. It may be 
right, and it may be wrong; but, right or wrong, the fact 
remains that the assertion as hitherto made has not been 
reasoned thing, but an arbitrary dictum. If a critic who 
made such an assertion were to be asked why poetic drama 
was a thing of the past, he would not argue the root prin- 
ciples of drama, and thus seek to deduce from matters that 
are not difficult of discovery; he would merely content 
himself with mentioning the name “Ibsen.” That has been 
the prime fault of criticism hitherto ; it has burked difficult 
examinations in favour of historical exemplars. And this is 
not only the fault of this present book ; it is its avowed and 
definitive scope. 

From a certain standpoint it is quite necessary to find 
fault with a point of view in a critic. In Art the tacit or 
overt point of view must be accepted or rejected with its 
achievement. There can be no medium course. But in 
criticism a point of view is much. In the present matter, 
for instance, we are being called upon to look at the imme- 
diate dramatic situation in the light of the past achievement 
of noteworthy dramatists; whereas we suspect Mr. Ashley 
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very likely date rather from an older and conceivably a 
healthier stock. Mr. Dukes himself feels this. In a signi- 
ficant sentence he says:—‘Ibsen marked not only the 
beginning, but the close, of a period.” Elsewhere he says, 
speaking of D’Annunzio :— 


“He has his place in the European chain, not far removed 
from Maeterlinck and Hofmannsthal. Recall for a moment 
the quality which distinguishes these two dramatists 
(together, perhaps, with Tchekhov) from all the authors of 
their time. It is their revolt, conscious or unconscious, 
against the bowrgeois theatre—that theatre which is concerned 
mainly with the social conditions of a period filled with 
moral indignation and designed to replace convention by an 
ethical standard.” 


It is easy to catch a certain healthy and personal leaning in 
this: but compare it with the sentence on Ibsen, who was 
incomparably the thing that Hofmannsthal, Maeterlinck 
and D’Annunzio set aside, and attain their greatness in 
setting aside. Carefully thought over, such a comparison 
leads to the conclusion that the bulk of the dramatists who 
occupy the attention of this volume, most of them with 
Ibsen for master, are of no more interest for future drama 
than specimens in a museum; which may be a mortifying 
conclusion from the standpoint of the past, but may also 
be a most inspiriting conclusion from the point of view of 
the future. And it is here that one would so much have 
desired the leading questions of a personal criticism of 
these portents of the time. One would like to have seen 
them placed beside what Mr. Dukes considers the vital 
principles of great drama. 

In other words, Mr. Dukes has undertaken to distinguish 
his book by the same fault that characterises the dramatists 
of whom he treats: even as they, he chooses to compile 
rather than to create. There is a difference, of course; in 
the majority of cases their compilations are done indifferent 
well, whereas his are always readable, and often stimulate 
the thought to embrace wider and more imaginative vistas. 
Such is the criticism of Galsworthy’s “Justice”: ‘ One 
feels that it is inhuman, barbaric, detestable ; but never that 
it is tragic. It arouses anger and pity, not inspiration. 
And inspiration is the test of tragedy.” That is illumi- 
nating because it is true, in spite of the fact that “ barbaric ” 
is an ill-chosen word. Such is the whole of the criticism on 
Granville Barker, which in its very fairness (or seeming 
unfairness) to his subject fastens with sure attention on the 
essential weakness that underlies it, and ruins it, for all 
Shaw’s protestations of its eternal value. 

It is when one comes to examine the scope of this book 
that one realises its true value. In strict truth, there is no 
other book like it; and there are perhaps few other critics of 
drama who would be equipped with the apparatus necessary 
to the writing of such a book. In succeeding chapters the 
differentnationsare taken inturn; and their leading dramatists 
are handled shortly, though with sufficient detail to give 
their total achievement and its characteristics. In an 
opening chapter Mr. Dukes declares what he means by the 
word modern as applied to dramatists. To declare his dis- 
tinction in a few words, it is sufficient to say that he would 
inelude such a writer as Shaw, were he good or bad of his 
kind, on principle, and exclude such a writer as Pinero on 
the same grounds. Proceeding on this plan, he passes in 
review the dramatic achievement of such nations as Scandi- 
navia, Germany, England, Austria, Russia, France, Belgium 
and Holland, and Italy. With the majority of the national 
exemplars he has seen fit to choose we have in the main very 
little reason to quarrel, though we would certainly take 
exception to Alfred Capus and Brieux as either apt or desir- 
able in their character as Gallic representatives. Moreover, 
ina highly valuable Appendix Mr. Dukes has given a complete 





list of plays beneath the name of each of his chosen drama- 
tists, which makes his book doubly valuable for the student. 
But we would like to ask, in conclusion, what has Ireland 
done that Mr. Dukes should add to her numerous grievances ? 
Neither she nor her eminent representatives are given a 
place in his category of dramatic greatness. Seeing that in 
some of the very nations that Mr. Dukes is deeply concerned 
with the doings of Ireland in drama are considered as of 
more moment than most modern portents, this is especially 
unfair. Yet this is not all. Mr. Dukes does indeed mention 
“The Playboy” once, though only then by way of illlustra- 
tion. Thisis his comment on it :—“In his‘ Playboy of the 
Western World’ Mr. J. N. Synge satirised bitterly the 
effect of even a self-styled giant upon a race of pigmies.” 
Well, well: this is the first time that we saw the Playboy in 
that light ; and, with all respect for Mr. Dukes, we devoutly 


pray, ina not too confident hope of sanity, that it may be 
the last. 





SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


The Nature and Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ. By 
the Rey. E. H. Arcuer-Suepaerp, M.A. (Rivingtons. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Modern Views of the Bible. By Percy Anstey Extis. With 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. Dr. Armitage 
Rosryson. (John Ouseley. 2s. net.) 

The Problem of Deuteronomy. By the Rev. J. S. Grirrirus. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s.) 

Messianic Interpretation, and other Studies. By the Rev. R. J. 
Knowing, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 3s.) 

Christian Thought to the Reformation, 
(Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By Dr. Workman. 


Cecil F. J. Bourke (late Archdeacon of Buckingham). Retreat 
Addresses, and other Papers, with a Short Memoir. Edited 
by S. Harvey Gem, M.A. Portrait Frontispiece. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Onward Ory, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Stroprorp 


A. Brooks. With Portrait. (Duckworth and Co. 6s. 
net. ) 


Some people are pessimistic about the fancied decline of 
church-going, but whatever may be alleged on this count, 
there is no diminution in the output of books on religion, 
nor in the widespread interest shown in theology, more 
especially in Christian evidences and the so-called Higher 
Criticism. In this field Mr. Archer-Shepherd has already 
appeared as a “ Higher Critic” from the positive side. For 
the work before us he does not claim originality, but, in 
following the usual lines of defence, he presents theory, fact, 
and criticism in clear and succinct form. It is remarkable 
how little advance has been made in half a century on either 
side in dealing with the Resurrection. Negative criticism 
is still divided against itself in respect of many of its own 
theories, while defenders of the Faith must yet maintain 
the only standpoint, that the Resurrection is an historical 
fact, and therefore must simply offer again the theses of, 
say, Westcott and Milligan. As Professor Mahaffy once 
observed, it was the dogmatic preaching of the Resurrection 
which converted the world. We may add that were this 
teaching to cease to be absolute, Christianity as a positive 
force would be doomed. 

“ Modern Views of the Bible” runs upon parallel lines, 
but it is specially written to give spiritual help to those 
who have an intellectual sympathy with Modernism, but 
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who are troubled with very natural misgivings about its 
trend. They feel that the older views about the Bible can 
no longer be upheld, but they have no mind to part with 
positive Faith. Such people, and they are many, should find 
great help from this book, which is admirably calculated to 
allay unnecessary doubts, and which deals in a really able 
manner with the deeper spiritual truths and principles 
which underlie Biblical narrative; even though Mr. Ellis 
goes further than may be necessary in his estimate of the 
human limitations of our Lord’s knowledge, as when he 
writes :—“ We may accept the position that our Lord held 
the views of His disciples about His return, and shared with 
them in their mistake.” 

“The Problem of Deuteronomy” is a close treatise, in 
which the author essays the difficult task of refuting all the 
higher critics, from De Welte to Cheyne and Driver, as to 
the probable date of the book. His examination of the 
internal evidence leads him to uphold the Mosaic authorship 
and altogether to reject the seventh century theory. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to his success, we cannot agree 
that “the case for the truth and inspiration of Deuteronomy 
stands or falls with that for its Mosaic origin.” At the 
same time, Mr. Griffiths presents a good case for an earlier 
origin than the seventh century, say, in the time of Solomon, 
which would fit in with Professor Edouard Naville’s remark- 
able theory (which he does not notice) that the Book of the 
Law discovered in Josiah’s reign wasa cuneiform papyrus 
buried in the foundations of Solomon’s Temple. Such a 
view might possibly agree with a partial Mosaic origin for 
this complex book. 

“Messianic Interpretation ” consists of some essays on the 
Apocalyptic aspect of our Lord’s teaching; one about the 
medical language of St. Luke, and an interesting discussion 
of the newly-recovered letter of St.Ireneus. The first essay 
(the Macbride Sermon at Oxford) considers the Jewish and 
Christian conflicting ideas of the Messiah, “Jesus or 
Christ,” and this subject is ably followed up in the second, 
on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity; while in the third, the 
Eschatology of St. Paul, we are given a clever though short 
examination of the ultimate outcome, our Lord’s position as 
Judge of the world, denied absolutely in most of the ‘ Lives 
of Jesus” which still pour from the Press in Germany. 
Canon Knowling exhibits throughout a discriminating 
scholarship and an intimate knowledge of modern German 
criticism. His work is a really useful addition to the 
literature of Christian defence. 

“Christian Thought to the Reformation” is a well-written 
summary of the varying phases of Christian doctrine and 
philosophy from the standpoint of one who does not believe 
in what he callsa “ rigid Church,” and to whom the idea of 
“the Faith once for all delivered to the Saints’ would be as 
unintelligible as the view held by many that the so-called 
“Dark Ages,” notwithstanding much pagan superstition, 
were still the ages of a simple and devoted faith. Even 
from one who is separated from the visible Catholic Church 
it is curious to find the Apostles’ Creed estimated merely as 
a symbol which formed an advantageous asset for the Roman 
Church. St. Augustine is described as “the greatest of 
Christian philosophers,” but the writer naively adds, “ His 
teaching we may reject.” 

Ontheother hand, weare not surprised that the author holds 
the view that the Catholic victory over Montanism “riveted 
upon the Church the very fetters of traditionalism and authority 
against which the Montanists had made their protest,” and 
that, with regard to the special gifts to the Twelve Apostles, 
and the “ Apostolic” office of the Bishops, “ the Church has 
been misled ever since.” It is difficult to see why the Church 
should not “ emphasise historical Christianity.” But some 
light is thrown on the writer’s idea of development by a 
passage in the Preface:—“True Christianity is not to be 





found by going back to some ill-defined period of antiquity, 
the beliefs and practices of which it is now almost impos- 
sible to reconstruct ; but by the incorporation into itself of 
the ever-enlarging knowledge, the ever-expanding horizons 
of life.” Such vague generalities are a poor substitute for 
the historic faith. 

Cecil Bourke was for fifteen years Archdeacon of 
Buckingham. Mr. Harvey Gem has compiled a short 
memoir of his good life and work, adding some selections 
from his spiritual addresses and sermons. Books like this 
suggest the reflection that, although controversy cannot be 
avoided, the best and truest form of Church defence is 
to be found in Church-work inspired by earnestness and 
devotion. 

“The Onward Cry” is a collection of sermons, or rather, 
we should be inclined to say, dignified essays on the higher 
ideals of life, somewhat after the manner of Rebertson of 
Brighton, though scarcely possessing that famous preacher's 
downright force. Smoothly roll on in pleasant diction the 
cultured paragraphs of the literary theologian. 





STEVENSON’S LETTERS—I. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, Edited by Sipney 
Cotvin. Four Volumes. (Methuen and Co, 5s. net 
each.) 


WHEN a few months ago we devoted an article to Stevenson's 
work in general we made but casual reference to his corre- 
spondence in view of this promised new edition. We may 
say at once that we find it wholly satisfactory. It includes 
the “Letters to his Family and Friends,” the “ Vailima 
Letters,” and a hundred and fifty new letters, the whole 
arranged in a single chronological series. We feel, as we 
felt when the original volumes were published, that Sir 
Sidney Colvin has performed his editorial task with admir- 
able judgment and discretion; while the new form, which 
makes it difficult for us not to keep one of these pretty little 
volumes permanently in our pocket, shows a nice apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of mind of Stevenson’s admirers towards 
the posthumous collection wherein the author undoubtedly 
drew his own portrait in fullest detail. 

In the case of an artist so conscientious and so painstaking 
as Stevenson it seems at first sight paradoxical that his most 
significant contribution to literature should prove to be the 
letters which he wrote in hours of relaxation ; but to us it is 
quite clear that if Stevenson had not laboured as he did over 
his more ambitious work—if, for instance, he had not taken 
six months to write the essay called “ Ordered South ”—he 
would never have achieved the ease of expression that makes 
his correspondence delightful. His oft-quoted aphorism, 
“In moments of effort one learns to do the easy things 
that people like,” was truer than he knew. The easiest 
things that he did were his letters, and they are the part 
of his work that we like best. We are willing to go even 
farther, and say that the Vailima letters, which he wrote, at 
all events in part, with some view to future publication, are 
the least satisfactory in the collection. It seems as though 
he had a mistrust of his own personality that prevented him 
from expressing it frankly to the public. It was only to 
his friends that he was willing to play the enchanting 
chatterbox ; to the world in general he wished to appear as 
the dignified man of letters, and even, after the manner of 
too many of our contemporary artists, as the serious poli- 
tician. The part he played in the affairs of Samoa may or 
may not have been justified at the moment, but from our 
point of view it was so much time wasted, and the “ Foot- 
note to History,” the letters to the Times, and the bulk of 
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the Vailima letters are now valueless, while the careless 
notes that he scribbled to his friends have revealed him as 
ranking with the very best of English letter-writers. 

Though it would be a little cruel to Stevenson to measure 
him as an artist with such a giant as Flaubert, a curious 

arallel can be drawn between the two writers. Both were 
artists with what we hold to be an exaggerated regard for 
style, in the narrower sense of the word; both sought to 
construct books out of carefully-perfected sentences, instead 
of encouraging the reader to regard the book as a whole, 
and forget the words with which it was written ; both, to use 
Mr. Frank Harris’s phrase, let themselves go in their letters, 
and painted themselves to the life. 

And there the parallel ceases, for Flaubert, as Mr. Harris 
has said, shows himself as “a prodigious big and kindly 
fellow, worthy to stand side by side with the -greatest,” 
while Stevenson emerges as a man of common stature, a 
man of small virtues and small vices, a man with all the 
doubts and hesitancies and timid self-questionings that form 
the moral and intellectual equipment of ordinary men. We 
hasten to add that, to our mind, this does not make his 
correspondence less interesting or significant. It is inevit- 
able that our literature should be largely written by super- 
men; but the study of their lives is hardly helpful to those 
who lack the comfortable certitudes of genius. The giants 
compel our admiration; but it is the pigmies, the Lambs 
and the Stevensons, who secure our love. So we permitted 
ourselves to smile at the critic who, in reviewing Stevenson's 
letters in the pages of a weekly contemporary, was at pains 
to draw up a list of the minor human weaknesses and frail- 
ties therein revealed, and triumphantly labelled this piece 
of devil’s advocacy “ An Aspect of Stevenson.” So, indeed, 
it was, and not an unimportant aspect either, but the writer 
should not have called Stevenson inhuman because he was 
sometimes thoughtless, often egoistical, and always fond of 
money, for these are among the common failings of men ; 
nor do we think that Stevenson’s eagerness to confess his 
weaknesses to his friends deserves our censure. 

From a literary point of view the letters are remarkable, 
not only for the graceful ease with which they are written, 
but also for the variety of moods which they represent. 
They range from the light-hearted triflings of a high-spirited 
schoolboy to the utterances of heart of a Scotchman con- 
cerned for his soul. Moreover, asa critic has well pointed 
out, Stevenson had that subtlest art of the ideal correspon- 
dent which lies in not only expressing the mood of the 
moment, but in expressing it in terms of the person to whom 
the letter is addressed, so that from many of these letters 
we derive a pleasant sense of the characters of Stevenson's 
many friends. Stevenson, doubtless, wrote letters to please 
himself ; but he did not, like many letter-writers, write them 
to himself. These thirteen hundred pages do not afflict us 
with the monotony of a long-drawn-out soliloquy; the 
other speakers are there, though we cannot hear their 
voices. 

And apart from their reflection of the writer’s personality 
and of the personalities of his friends, the letters deal with 
an amazing variety of topics. Stevenson was a passionate 
observer of the life about him, and whether he is at Edin- 
burgh or Monterey, Menton or Samoa, he is always eager 
to fix his impressions in words. The literary criticisms with 
which his letters are lavishly sown are always individual, 
and certainly as a critic he erred on the pleasant side of 
appreciation. Sometimes he was shrewd enough—witness 
his well-known judgment on “Cashel Byron’s Profession,” 
which Time and Mr. Bernard Shaw have proved to be only 
too well founded. Another of his literary criticisms deserves 
mention. Three times, he wrote to Mr. Yeats, he had fallen 
in emotional slavery under the spell of lyric poetry—first to 
Swinburne’s poems and ballads, secondly to Meredith’s 





“Love in a Valley,” and thirdly to Mr. Yeats’s “Lake Isle 
of Innisfree.’”” No one who knows that exquisite little poem 
will deem the compliment excessive. 

Considerations of space compel us to postpone our 
examination of some of the more important of these letters 
to a further article. 





SHEFFIELD AND ITS LITERATURE 

A Bibliography of Sheffield and Vicinity. (Section I. to the 
end of 1700.) By W. T. Freemantie. (Pawson and 
Brailsford, Sheffield. 10s. 6d.) 


SuerrietD is essentially one of those modern centres of 
population which owe their importance to the marvellous 
industrial progress which this country showed during the 
last century. But it must not be thought that its importance 
depends entirely on nineteenth-century development. In the 
year 1801 its population already exceeded 45,000, and the 
reputation of the town for the forging of steel can be traced 
back as far as the fourteenth century, from the references to 
be found in Chaucer. The Cutlers Company itself dates 
from the reign of James I. Sheffield-plate, which still 
easily holds the field against all competitors, is just a 
century younger than the renowned Company of Cutlers. 
The town, formed by the aggregation of a number of workers 
in iron around the baronial castle, goes back to the period of 
the earliest of the Plantagenets, but even earlier than that, 
before the advent of an industry, Sheffield, then known as 
Escafeld, was as the capital of Hallamshire a place of some 
importance, 

Sheffield is thus a city with a history, and also, it may be 
added, with a literature of its own. Of this latter fact one 
can have no doubt after only a casual perusal of Mr. Free- 
mantle’s remarkably well-compiled volume. There is no 
need to mention that his work was a labour of love, for his 
affection for it is breathed out on every page. The care 
with which he has rammaged out all books which have any 
connection, through either their subject or their author, with 
the city for which he has such an obvious liking, the thorough 
manner in which he transcribes the title-pages of these 
volumes, his valuable notes, all bespeak the ardent biblio- 
grapher. Mr. Freemantle is, moreover, a pioneer in the 
work, for, as he points out, there is no book of a similar 
nature dealing with the district of which Sheffield is the 
centre. 

One of the most interesting personalities, and also one of 
the most prominent that appears in this volume, is Nevill 
Simmons, bookseller and publisher of Sheffield, of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, to the elucidation 
of the mystery of whose relationship to other booksellers of 
the same name in London and elsewhere Mr. Freemantle 
devotes the greater portion of his appendix. Nevill Sim- 
mons has already been the subject of a brochure by Mr. Giles 
Hester. Mr. Freemantle, however, supplements Mr. Hester’s 
information, and by a series of ingenious suggestions he 
certainly establishes some connection between Simmons and 
Richard Baxter’s publisher of the same name who has been 
traced in Kidderminster and London, as well as with other 
members of the profession who flourished during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Hester’s account 
of the Nevill Simmons of Sheffield dates from 1692, the 
year in which he suggests that he settled in that city. Mr. 
Freemantle has, however, delved much deeper since tlie 
publication of the brochure of his predecessor in 1893, and 
he has found evidence of the presence of this noted book- 
seller in his town at least five years earlier. He has, how- 
ever, not yet abandoned the search, and he hopes to throw 
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still further light on this personage who has absorbed so 
much of his attention. 

The best known authors who appear in the Bibliography, 
which concludes with the year 1700—later years are to be 
dealt with in succeeding volumes—are Hobbs, of Leviathan 
fame, although the identification might well be overlooked 
if we rely on Mr. Freemantle’s biographical note alone, to 
whom nine items connected with Sheffield and district are 
attributed; the employers of Hobbs, viz., the first Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle—of the works of the former five 
items are given, and of those of the latter eight ; and Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who came of a local family 
and is supposed to have been buried near Rotherham. There 
are a large number of items concerning him, the most 
pathetic being a letter to his wife dated from the Tower of 
London, of the original print of which a facsimile is repro- 
duced. So touching does it read that we cannot refrain from 
reprinting the text :— 


Sweet Harte. It is long since I writt unto you, for I am 
here in such a trouble as gives me little or noe respett. The 
Chardge is now cum inn, and I am now able Il prayse god 
to tell you, that I conceave ther is nothing capitall, and for 
the rest I knowe at the worse his Majy will pardon all with- 
out hurting my fortune, and then wee shall be happy by 
gods grace. Therfore comfortt your self for I trust thes 
cloudes will away, and that wee shall have faire weather 
afterwardes. Farewell. Your loving husbande. Strafford. 

Tower of London 4 Feb 1640. 


Unfortunately Strafford was all too optimistic. 





HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 
Talk of the Town. By Mrs, Joun Lane. (John Lane. 6s.) 


Mrs. Joun Lane has for some time been known as an author 
who, by her lively wit and satire, as well as by the grace 
and charm of her description, has given many an hour's 
pleasant recreation to the reading public. Keen observa- 
tion, a clear understanding, and general kindliness are to 
be detected in nearly all the essays which form the present 
interesting volume. Whether she treats of “The Tyranny 
of the Past,” “ The Camel at Home,” “ The Gutter Sphinx,” 
or “The Toast Master,” Mrs. Lane manages, somehow or 
other, to find a way of bringing her good-natured ridicule to 
bear sympathetically upon her subject. She does not try 
to catch our passing fancy by presenting that which is best 
first, for, in our opinion, the two articles which go to fill 
up the earlier pages are by no means the best wares in the 
basket. For instance, in “The Tyranny of Clothes” there 
is an account—short, it is true, but even the bare mention 
of it is tiring, because it has been repeated so often—of that 
time-honoured old negro who, we suppose, in order to win 
the admiration of his gaping neighbours, arrayed himself in 
the top-hat of a bygone generation. 

In “ The New Fashion in Heroes” Mrs. Lane divests her- 
self for a few moments of the sandals of her hilarity and 
mirth and enters a little way into the temple of human pain 
and suffering. She pleads for a better recognition for the 
hero who has done nothing which, judged by the world’s 
standard, can be called heroic—for the man who is never 
“in greater danger than the going to and from business . . . 
twice a day” (although probably in the present stirring 
times even he may be regarded as more of a hero than usual). 
This, of course, is part of the unrecognised, and probably 
very often unthought-of, tragedy of life. We are rather apt 
to look upon people who perform certain acts which we do 
not consider particularly elevating or exalting, as being 
incapable of pursuing or even of wishing to pursue any 





more congenial task. Who is there who does not know the 
quiet, staid, gentle, eldest daughter of a family, who is 
always looked upon as a fixture in the home? That she 
should ever have had thoughts or aspirations beyond the 
trivial round of mending, making, and generally attending to 
other people’s wants does not dawn upon the minds of many 
people. It may be that she likes pretty things quite as much 
as her younger sisters, and that it is not from choice that she 
is clothed according to the fashions of previous years, that her 
shoes are not of the shape prescribed by the Cubans, 
Americans, or the Court of Louis XIV., or that the stocking 
visible above the “ useful” shoe traces no witching pattern, 
curve, or twist. The wife, whose love-dream ended almost 
with the Marriage Service, but who loyally, silently, and 
bravely performs her now dreary tasks without swerving 
one iota from her allegiance, although all the time there is a 
dull, leaden pain somewhere behind it all which refuses to 
go away; the man, who takes to his home one whom he had 
waited for so long, expecting to find a loyal companion and 
friend—who proves to be neither the one nor the other, and, 
now that the mask can be dropped, rather a stumbling-block 
in the way of his material and spiritual progress, caring for 
nothing but admiration and empty frivolity—these all have 
their part and lot in that long procession of heroes. Pre- 
senting a brave front to the world, they come blamelessly, 
and in many cases still hopefully, through their great 
tribulation, all the time caring much, very much, for the 
better part, which they watch others enjoy but about which 
they can only dream. 

Thus must we consign the “ Talk of the Town” to take its 
place side by side with “The Champagne Standard” and 
“ According to Maria,” trusting that at no very distant date 
an equally fresh and delightful volume may be written by 
the same pen. 





INDIAN MISSIONS 


Thirty-four Years in Poona City: being the History of the 
Panch Howds Poona City Mission, India. By the Rev. 
Fatuer Enwiy, 8.8.J.E. Illustrated. (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co. 2s. net.) 


THERE were missions and missionaries in Southern India 
for centuries before the Parliamentary Statute of 1813 
legalised their presence in the country, and provided for the 
creation of a limited ecclesiastical establishment. The 
several Christian religions and sects, and various European 
nations, have all contributed their quotas, and vied with 
each other in the dissemination of the Faith. The names of 
St. Francis Xavier, Ziegenbalg, Schultze, Swartz, Carey, 
Henry Martyn, Dr. Duff, are household words in mission 
annals. It must be admitted that the methods of missionaries, 
their attitude towards secular affairs, and their quarrels, 
have before now greatly exercised successive Governments. 
But by this time their relations with the civil power on the 
one hand, and the country religions on the other, have been 
practically determined, and friction seldom arises. 

One of the best of the larger missions on the Bombay 
side is that which was established in Poona city as the 
Panch Howds (Five Tanks) Poona City Mission, in 1877, by 
Bishop Mylne, of Bombay. This little work is a plain 
history, by one of the staff, of its extension and labours, of 
the opposition encountered, of the losses experienced, and 
the difficulties surmounted. No better place could have 
been selected for missionary enterprise than Poona. Its 
geographical situation is excellent; it was once the capital 
of the Maratha dominion ; it is still a Brahmin stronghold, 
and a focus of latter-day sedition; there is probably n0 
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city, except Benares, where idolatry can be seen more openly 

ractised. As great military commanders strike at the 
heart of the enemy’s position, so the mission was wisely 
located in the centre of Brahminical heathendom. But this 
fact in itself facilitated initial opposition, which had to be 
overcome. We need not follow the author in his full 
account of the mission’s commencement and history, the 
co-operation of Sisters from Wantage, the clerical staff, the 
erection of a capacious church and other buildings, the 
hospital accommodation, the assistance received from 
England, the favourable attitude of the natives in many 
cases, the evangelistic work in the city and adjacent villages, 
the visitations of famine and plague and their consequences, 
the street-preaching and its difficulties successfully met, the 
dispensaries, the industrial work and education provided, 
the numerous schools and hostels for girls and boys, the hill- 
retreats—all now supported and furthered by the Missionary 
Association of St. Mary and St. John. 

A marvellous bit of testimony to missionary work is 
quoted from a speech of a distinguished Hindu Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, delivered to a Christian audience, 
when he said only last year :— 


The process of the conversion of India to Christ is not 
going on as rapidly as you hope, or in exactly the manner 
that you hope; but, nevertheless, I say that India is being 
converted. The ideas that lie at the heart of the Gospel of 
Christ are slowly but surely permeating every part of 
Hindu society, and modifying every phase of Hindu 
thought. And this process must go on so long as those who 
preach this Gospel seek above all things to commend it, not 
so much by what they say, as by what they do, and by the 
way in which they live. 


Any one who cares to understand how missionary work is 
conducted in India will like to have his attention drawn to 
this little book, which tells its story simply and clearly, 
without too many statistics. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


SCOTTISH HISTORY 


The Awakening of Scotland: a History from 1747 to 1797. 
By Wituiam L. Matureson. (J. MacLehose and Sons, 
Glasgow. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Maruixson is already well known as an able and original 
writer on Scottish history by his former works, “ Politics 
and Religion in Scotland” (1550-1695) and “Scotland and 
the Union” (1695-1747). 

In this book he continues his study and research, and with 
great discrimination delineates the peculiar and remarkable 
development of Scotland in the eighteenth century, which, 
as he says, ‘‘owes much of its interest to the awakening of 
industry, and to the brilliant though expensive victory won 
by liberalism in the Church. But the change from stagna- 
tion to the full current of life was no less remarkable in the 
political than in the industrial sphere; and here perhaps 
the significance of the period is not so generally understood.” 
Here we may observe that difficulty has been removed from 
the path of the careful student by the writer's bold and 
clear perspective of history. 

The first three chapters lie mainly in the political field : 
“Scotland at Westminster,” the American War, and the 
Political Awakening. During the eighteenth century there 
was much jealousy, rancour and animosity between English 
and Scotch, which were specially manifested in political life. 





Some idea of the general feeling may be gathered from lines 
quoted from the “ Prophecy of Famine” :— 


Considered as the refuse of mankind, 

A mass till the last moment left behind, 

Which frugal Nature doubted as it lay, 

Whether to stamp with life or throw away ; 
Which form’d in haste, was planted in this nook, 
But never entered in creation’s book ; 

Branded as traitors who, for love of gold, 

Would sell their God as once their king they sold. 


But after the American War, Scotland, “ profoundly affected 
by the French Revolution,” awakened to new ideas of demo- 
cracy, which asserted themselves in a spirit of liberty and 
independence which demanded and obtained a fuller recog- 
nition of right. How this spirit was dominated by the 
economic forces which transformed the industrial life of the 
country is admirably traced by the author in his concluding 
chapter, while the large part played by ecclesiastical politics 
(as ever in Scotland) and the growth of the movement 
towards Liberalism are both minutely pourtrayed. Mode- 
ratism, before it gained any sort of supremacy, had a long 
and severe struggle with the intolerant fanaticism of an 
hereditary Calvinism. One very curious move in the game 
is noted—the promotion of a liberal end by altogether 
illiberal means, as when the Moderates showed “no com- 
punction in using patronage to crush popular prejudice and 
passion.” How far Scotland has really advanced in the 
true principles of toleration and liberalism in religion is a 
point on which opinions may widely differ, and we shall 
look with interest for a history of the nineteenth century 
from the untiring pen of this talented writer. 





Nietzsche et les Théories Biologiques Contemporaines. By 
Crane Ricutrer. (‘Mercure de France,” Paris. 3fr. 
50c.) 


Nisrzscus is a name to conjure with, especially in France. 
He is one of the few philosophers who have enjoyed some- 
thing approaching to wide popularity, and we may almost 
say that he has deserved it. He has splashed the canvas 
of philosophy with great daubs of sanguine colour, and he 
has varied his expositions with the poetical rhapsodisings 
of an Hastern prophet. To discover a method in his at 
times unquestionable madness is a task that has attracted 
a host of writers. Mme. Richter has found a useful clue to 
the labyrinth. Nietzsche was, it seems, in his early years, 
and during the period of his earlier writings, very 
inadequately equipped in the matter of Natural Science 
for his generalisings. He recognised the defect and 
laboured to remedy it, but his lack of special training 
rendered it difficult for him to assimilate perfectly all that 
the modern thinkers had to teach. It seems doubtful 
even whether he ever read Darwin, of whom he con- 
stitutes himself the exponent and the critic; in any case, 
he thoroughly misrepresented him. One of Mme. Richter’s 
tasks is to prove that Nietzsche has been only influenced 
in a secondary degree by the English biologist. She is 
also concerned to show that it is to Lamarck rather than to 
Darwin that he owes a starting-point for his ideas. The 
curious contradictions in Nietzsche’s later writings are 
ascribed to the encroachments of insanity ; of course, the 
great difficulty with this peculiar thinker is to know where 
the line betwedn his sanity and his ravings is to be drawn. 
Dr. Nordau, for instance, draws it very early ; Mme. Richter 
places the borderland quite late in his career, and even at 
that stage manages to disentangle some shreds of his 
original purpose from the wreckage of his intellect. For us 
Nietzsche is an inspired neurotic, whose worship of strength 
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is but a symptom of weakness, a phenomenon for which we 
may find parallels every day in politics and the Press. And 
yet his influence for good or ill is so palpable and enormous 
that a sound, pithy, and clear critique, such as this of Mme. 
Richter, should have a great value for readers over-anxious 
about the future of the race. 


William Ford Stanley: his Life and Work. Edited by 
Ricuarp Inwarps, F.R.A.S. (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first five chapters of this most interesting little book are 
autobiography, and have been left almost untouched. From 
them we can gather much information regarding the strong 
character, perseverance, and courage of one whose name is 
now known all over the world in connection with scientific 
instruments and accurate mechanical devices, William 
Ford Stanley was born in 1829, and died in 1909, and for 
many years carried on his business in a little shop in Great 
Turnstile, Holborn. He started it at the age of twenty-five, 
with a capital of £100. A modest success followed him 
almost from the beginning, since his name became a hall- 
mark for fine and skilful workmanship ; and of late years 
Norwood and the district have had reason to be grateful 
for his generosity and interest. For a long period of his 
youth, however, he had a really hard time, and it is fasci- 
nating to read of his determination and his methodical way 
of grappling with difficulties. Stanley was one of those men 
who can work to a system. During the five years of his 
life at Buntingford, where he did all kinds of metal-working, 
and the odd artistic jobs of a country town, he took for study 
a separate subject each year, the first twelvemonth being 
occupied with Architecture and Theology. “In this manner 
I studied the English language, then Astronomy, and 
Geology. I adhered to this plan of study all my life.” Such 
@ man was bound in time to make his mark. 

Mr. Inwards continues the story of this busy career, and 
adds tabulated information with regard to Stanley’s literary 
work and many inventions, so that, as a record of a pioneer 
in certain branches of industry requiring mathematical 
exactness and special knowledge, the book is of value to a 
wider circle than would otherwise have been the case. 


Maryland under the Commonwealth. (‘‘ University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.” Series XXIX. No.1.) 
By Bernarp Sterner. (The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, U.S.A.) 


THE present monograph is a piece of quiet, sound historical 
work, with that large treatment that is often to be found in 
American historians who have soaked themselves in the style 
of their respective periods. It is concerned with the struggles 
of Lord Baltimore to keep possession of his hereditary pro- 
vince, which was threatened with absorption by Virginia, 
while the Puritans tried to do away with the toleration 
which he maintained in favour of his co-religionaries, the 
Roman Catholics. The position was an anomalous one, 
Baltimore's patriarchal Government suddenly finding itself 
under the orders of a regicide and republican Parliament. 
It is curious to read of the defence made in a pamphlet, 
“that a Monarchical Government, subordinate to a Com- 
monwealth, is consistent with it, as is seen by the King’s 
tributary to Rome and by the lords of manors in England.” 
A more practical and universal reason that would have found 
favour with Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Admirable Crichton” is that 
England is one place and Maryland another, and that what 
may be bad for the one is necessary to the other. A battle 





was fought, though matters had become so complicated that 
it would be none too easy to say under what flags the 
respective combatants were fighting. Baltimore lost his 
province for a moment, but patience, policy, and the favour 
of the Protector finally restored it to him. 


Bell’s Simplified Classics : —T. Cxesar’s Invasions of Britain. 
(Extracted from “De Bello Gallico,” Inb. IV., V.) 
IT. Livy’s Kings of Rome. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by 8. E. Winbolt, M.A. Illus- 
trated. (G. Bell and Sons. 1s. 6d. each.) 


Sxoutp Latin be taught in our schools is a question which 
has been agitating the world of preceptors and the public 
generally for a considerable time past, and there are many 
who have shown themselves in favour of the withdrawal of 
the study of the dead languages from our scholastic curri- 
culum. Several eminent scholars, including Professor E. V. 
Arnold, believe, however, that a simplified Latin will be the 
salvation of that ancient language as an ordinary school 
subject, and, acting upon this conception, and the expression 
of opinion published by the Classical Association, Messrs. 
Bell and Sons are issuing this helpful series of “ Simplified 
Classics” intended for use in a pupil’s second, or possibly 
third, year of Latin. Apart from their educational value, 
these booklets will also prove of interest to every pupil with 
an inquiring mind. They are handy in size, printed in good, 
legible type, and, in addition to the many elucidatory Notes, 
the text is made still clearer by the aid of some useful maps 
and several apposite illustrations. 


WE have now received the June number of the monthly 
magazine Peru To-day. The style of this publication alone 
affords sufficient evidence of the commercial and intel- 
lectual progress of this important Republic of South 
America. The subject-matter is, naturally enough, confined 
for the greater part to the industrial progress of the country, 
and the text has the advantage of being illustrated by a 
number of admirable photographs. 

To those unacquainted with the conditions of the 
Republic the June number of this magazine cannot fail to 
prove a mine of knowledge, since the majority of its pages 
are designed to impart information to Europeans and to 
foreigners non-resident in the country. Thus we are given 
a short and very concise account of the various industries 
of the land, ranging from mining and the guano-fields to 
the growth of cotton, rubber, coffee, fruit, tobacco, and 
agriculture in general. 

A few interesting paragraphs are devoted to the manu- 
facture of Panama hats, the only headgear in the world in 
the purchase of which mere man is permitted to enjoy an 
extravagance comparable with that indulged in by women. 
The industry is a thriving one iv Peru, although it should 
be noted that the greater part of the straw employed for the 
purpose is not grown within the country itself, but is 
imported from Ecuador. 

Nevertheless, however thriving, the commerce in Panama 
hats is, of course, not to be compared in importance with 
such industries as that of cotton, the production of which in 
1909 exceeded £1,200,000 in value. The rubber industry, 
moreover, is now a thriving one in Peru, and on this subject 
there is much in the magazine that is of exceptional interest. 
Some very frank comments are made on the labour question 
in the rubber district :— 


They are mainly a satisfied lot of natives, but in some of 
the distant concessions Indians have been forced to work, 
and even taken from their native villages and transported 
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against their will to places where labour is scarce, and there 
have been authenticated reports of inhuman treatment 
which the Government, aided by the “ Pro-Indigena,” or 
indigenous protection league, is working to eradicate. The 
region is so vast and means of communication so inadequate 
that universal control is all but impossible. 


The publication is distinctly instructive, and, in view of 
the notable progress of Peru, should appeal to a large public 
in this country. 








FICTION 
MR, WELLS AND THE SHORT STORY 


The Country of the Blind, and Other Stories. By H. G. 


Weuts. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 


TuE short story, placing on record a mood, an idea, an 
incident, is one of the most difficult forms of literature, and 
the English masters of the art can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Fantastic ideas, curious incidents, memorable 
moods arrive in plenty, and superficially it might seem easy, 
given a certain intimacy with language and its rules, to 
“write them up” for the edification or amusement of 
others. But the magic is as elusive as a moonbeam. The 
art which can make the most improbable events seem natural 
and inevitable is the rarest of possessions; the skill which 
can select just the happy touch, the convincing phrase, that 
shall turn to thrilling wonder what would in the hands of 
a bungler have been a mere absurdity, is attained by few. 
When, as in the case of Mr. H. G. Wells, this art and skill 
are combined with an imagination that is simply uncanny 
in its scope and liveliness, all the conditions are present for 
the production of masterpieces. And that some of the 
stories in this collection are worthy of being so ranked no 
one candeny. “There was atime,” says Mr. Wells in his 
fascinating introduction, “ when life bubbled with short 
stories :”— 


They were always coming to the surface of my mind. .. . 
I found that, taking almost anything as a starting-point, 
and letting my thoughts play about it, there would presently 
come out of the darkness, in a manner quite inexplicable, 
some absurd or vivid little incident more or less relevant to 
‘that initial nucleus. Little men in canoes upon sunlit oceans 
would come floating out of nothingness, incubating the eggs 
of prehistoric monsters unawares; violent conflicts would 
break out amidst the flower-beds of suburban gardens; I 
would discover I was peering into remote and mysterious 
worlds ruled by an order logical indeed, but other than our 
common sanity. 


Many pages of this book seem to prove these words indubit- 
ably; the author peers into half a dozen different worlds, 
terrible, fantastic, comic, and often in our own sober world 
findsa kaleidoscopic shifting of the scene that leaves the reader 
amazed—as in the story of “The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles.” Mr. Fotheringay, a clerk and a very ordinary 
person, suddenly discovers that his will-power is of “a par- 
ticularly rare and pungent quality” which enables him to 
upset the laws of gravity and of Nature. Step by step he 
proceeds until, emulating Joshua, he desires the earth to 
stand still. “Jest stop rotating, will you?” he exclaims, 
inthe “Kipps” manner. But, having forgotten the mov- 
ables on the earth’s surface and the atmosphere, his modest 
request results in a catastrophe. 

Take, again, “The Country of the Blind”—a country 
Where the inhabitants have been blind for many generations 
and possess mere rudimentary eyes. Into this land a man 





slips by means of an avalanche—a man with all his faculties 
acute, and, remembering the proverb that “in the country 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king,” he forecasts for 
himself a good time as ruler. But, on the contrary, he 
discovers that the Blind People regard him as a fool who 
speaks meaningless words when he endeavours to tell them 
about sight, about the stars and heavens and mountains ; 
and their sense of hearing is so acutely developed that they 
have him practically at their mercy. Several times, in 
reading this book, we have been reminded of Mr. Kipling’s 
work in the same field. “A Dream of Armageddon” and 
“The Door in the Wall” are in parts reminiscent of “ The 
Brushwood Boy;” “ Armageddon,” too, brings to memory 
“The Finest Story in the World,” although in Mr. Wells’ 
plot the hero has lived and died, as it were, in the future, 
while “ Charlie Mears,” Mr. Kipling’s bank clerk of literary 
aspirations, had been a Greek galley-slave. 

There are thirty-three stories in the volume, and they are 
all good ; some, especially those which should not be read 
late at night, are of a fearful fascination. “The Empire of 
the Ants,” which, with four others, is reprinted for the first 
time, is one of the grimmest conceptions we have read for 
a long period ; this, again, calls up in its introductory pas- 
sages “ Judson and the Empire.” In both stories we have 
a small gunboat creeping up a tropical river; but the horror 
of Wells is on a larger scale than the humour of Kipling in 
this case. It is a relief to turn to the pages written in 
lighter vein, where the author’s fancy plays like a lambent 
flame round ordinary things. “The Jilting of Jane,” “The 
Purple Pileus,” “The New Accelerator,” “The Truth 
about Pyecraft,” and “The Magic Shop” are pleasantly 
contrasted with the creepiness of many of the stories; and 
in “Miss Winchelsea’s Heart” Mr. Wells has written a 
whimsical little love-tale which glows softly as a pearl amid 
the somewhat hard brilliance of cleverly-faceted, clear-cut 
gems. Miss Winchelsea, a teacher of some pretensions to 
intellect, on a glorious tour to Rome with two companions, 
lost her heart to a pleasant young man who read poetry in 
the train, looked after her luggage, and made himself 
unobtrusively agreeable. But, alas! just as affairs were 
progressing nicely and revelations of sympathetic tastes 
were being made on both sides, and Miss Winchelsea is 
imagining a pretty little home “ with white shelves of high- 
class books,” and reproductions of Rossetti and Burne-Jones, 
a friend of the young man addresses him as “ Snooks :” — 


The name struck Miss Winchelsea like a blow in 
the face. . A sort of mental paralysis was upon 
her. All that afternoon she lived the life of a 


heroine under the indescribable outrage of that name— 
chatting, observing, with “ Snooks” gnawing at her heart. 
From the moment that it first rang upon her ears the 
dream of her happiness was prostrate in the dust. All the 
refinement she had figured was ruined and defaced by that 
cognomen’s unavoidable vulgarity. What was that refined 
little home to her now, spite of autotypes, Morris papers, 
and bureaus? Athwart it, in letters of fire, ran an incredible 
inscription: “ Mrs. Snooks. % 
“Tt is impossible,” she muttered ; “ impossible !” 


Of how she chilled to him, and he, transferring his affections 
to her companion, cleverly developed his patronymic until 
it became “ Sevenoaks ” and aristocratic, we need not tell. 
Enough to say that the story is an admirable example of 
Mr. Wells’ best descriptive and humorous manner. 

The whole book is aptly termed “a miscellany of inven- 
tions” by its author in his prefatory essay, and he urges 
that it should be dipped into again and again rather than 
“read severely through.” We have read straight through, 
recognising here and there an old friend, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the process—a fairly sharp test. On his own 
ground Mr. Wells is master. There is nothing. here of 
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psychological interest and accumulative terror to match 
Mr. Henry James’ “ The Beast in the Jungle,” nor is there 
anything to equal Conrad’s “ Typhoon,” but there are stories 
which neither of these could write, and as examples of skill 
in the art of the conte they must be considered unsurpassed. 





A NOVEL OF CORNWALL 


The Horseshoe. By Mrs. Frep Reynoups. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 


In “The Horseshoe” Mrs. Fred Reynolds has written a very 
carefully thought-out story of Cornish life, although the 
plot—that of the elegant young man from town who disturbs 
the hearts of the local fair—is by no means new. ‘“ Lorry” 
Grainger, somewhat contemptible and weak of character, 
is finely contrasted with the sturdy fishing community of 
the village near Land’s End, and the two girls with whose 
lives he becomes entangled—Maggie Penrose, full-bosomed, 
coarse, loquacious, eager, and Cassin her cousin, slim, shy, 
reticent—form excellent foils to one another. Maggie is 
sensuous, artless, and at times fierce in her love-making— 
so much so, in fact, that she completely disgusts both the 
susceptible stranger and the young fisherman, Andrew 
Thomas. Cassin’s personality, on the other hand, appeals to 
them both, and that portion of the book which deals with 
the rebuffs of Grainger in his pertinacious wooing is 
capitally told. The two irritated and jealous men, in course 
of time, come to open war, and blows are exchanged. Soon 
afterwards Grainger, “showing off” in front of the 
girls with a new gun, has the misfortune to shoot his 
rival, and affairs become complicated owing to Maggie’s 
furious declaration that the deed was purposeful and 
malicious. All ends well for Andrew and Cassin, but 
Maggie, disdainful of the limited village existence, and 
disillusioned with regard to the “lucky” horseshoe which 
she stole from her cousin, sets off for London to live her own 
life. 

Because Mrs. Reynolds has given us so good a story, we 
must indicate some faults the avoidance of which would 
have strengthened her work considerably. The pargraphing 
of the book is often wretched; it is far too much cut up, as 
in this instance from page 162 :— 


A hearty, good-tempered girl anyone might have thought. 
Yet black hatred held possession of Maggie’s heart. 
Hatred of Cassin. 


In spite of what she had said, she loved Andrew as never 
before. 


She meant to have him too. 


This is the method of the penny novelette, and prejudices 
the effect of the story. Many pages suffer from this blemish, 
which neither publisher nor author should have permitted. 
The composition occasionally is heavy. Maggie, restless and 
discontent, “ had no intention of giving her idle fingers work 
to do; unless, indeed, drumming them upon the window- 
ledge could be considered in that light.” “These were 
lustily greeted by the query, ‘Any coals, George P— 
Billie P—or Thomas?’ as the case might be.” “A third 
person, had such been privileged to be present. . . .” 
These phrases will illustrate our point; but, curiously, 
when severity and restraint are absolutely essential, as in 
the excellently-conceived situation (p. 121) where Maggie, 
flouted by Grainger, reviles him, and then, in a revulsion of 


feeling, calls him back, an attempt at ease and lightness 
spoils the whole thing :— 


Lorry, even if he heard her call, was little likely to come 
back. He was only too glad to get away. He felt sick, 





physically sick, cruelly ill-used. Such things the girl had 
said! Oh! oh!—for once he wanted his mother. 
What a devil of a dog, to be sure! 


This is extremely amateurish, and a very great pity, for on 
the previous pages the scene is nearly flawless. As to the 
dialect, with many years’ close knowledge of Cornwall, its 
ways, and its people, we must decline to accept it as pos- 
sessing much verisimilitude. It is not much use writing 
phrases such as the following :— 


“It isn’t dark keeps of she ‘ up to.’” 
“T do suppose it belongs to be a change.” 


A Cornish man or woman would be more likely to say, “A 
change be comen, sure enough ;” but, however correct they 
may be, they convey nothing to the reader who has not 
lived in the West Country, and dialect laboriously repro- 
duced makes readers impatient. And, surely, there was no 
need to explain in a footnote that the “parish lantern” 
means the moon ? 

We have noted these drawbacks to the author’s work at 
some length simply because it is worth while to do so. Few 
authors can convey the charm of Cornwall well. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch can do it; Mr. Hugh Walpole did it exquisitely 
in “ The Wooden Horse ;” Mrs. Fred Reynolds has done it 
in many parts of this book; and if in future work she will 
exercise a little drastic self-criticism, those of her readers 
who know and love the county will be better pleased, while 
those on whom the magic spell has not yet fallen will more 
nearly comprehend its possibilities. 





The Pink Shop. By Fercus Hume. (F. V. White and Co. 
6s.) 


Tue Pink Shop lay somewhat conspicuously, being painted 
pink, in a narrow lane off the High Street, Kensington, and 
was the abode of Madame Coralie, who beautified Society 
ladies. It was got up in the Oriental style with— 


Arabesque fancies, interspersed with poetic sentences 
from the poems of Sadi, Hafiz, and Omar Khayyam, written 
in flowery Turkish script. Broad divans of pink silk filled 
in various alcoves, masked by pierced horseshoe arches of 
thin white-painted wood. In the centre bubbled a tiny 
fountain from a basin of snowy marble. 


This ensemble Mr. Fergus Hume considers “looked very 
much like an ordinary drawing-room.” Obviously the 
difference from an ordinary drawing-room was very slight, 
but just enough to make the Pink Shop an ideal place for 
a quiet murder. So the murder took place, and as the police 
gave it up after one guess, most of the other characters in 
the story took up the question, especially the daughter of 
the murdered lady, her fiancé, and a lady detective. They 
asked everyone they could think of whether they had com- 
mitted the crime, but being baffled by denials, did not know 
what to make of it. But when the beautifier’s husband was 
accused he said he only*wanted to steal the diamonds, and 
added further that the lady in question was not dead at all. 
Thereupon Madame Coralie confessed that she was the 
murdered lady, and that the lady who was really murdered 
was Madame Coralie, and that she, the lady who was not 
murdered, had murdered her. The company seemed to 


think this in rather bad taste, so she disappeared in a cou- 
venient fog, and went to the seaside. There she found her 
husband on the pier with still another lady. Embracing 
him she plunged with him into the sea. Both drowned, and 
only two thousand a year was left for the daughter, who was 
really someone else’s daughter. Thereupon the daughter 
and her husband (she had been married in the meantime) 
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booked their passages to Australia. It is an artless tale, and 
we have only to find fault with the price and the binding. 
The former should have been a penny, and the latter shiny 
paper with a coloured picture of the corpse on the front. 


Tom Stapleton, the Boy Scout. By Captain F. S. Brereton. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir any writer of boys’ books may lay claim to rival Henty as 
well in the quantity and variety of his output as in the 
unflagging zest of relating adventure and the judicious com- 
bination of excitement and morality, it is Captain Brereton. 
He knows all the difficulties of juvenile fiction, and over- 
comes them with unfailing skill. It requires no little 
dexterity, for example, to make youngsters of fourteen and 
fifteen rival the deeds of muscular heroes without too great 
improbability, and this is a necessity of all boys’ books. In 
this volume, which is dedicated by permission to Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, and, becomes as a consequence in some 
measure an Official saga of the Boy Scouts, Captain Brereton 
relates the doings of the Slimington Scouts in following a pair 
of criminals through the countryside, and another pair right 
across the Atlantic Ocean. Two of them, Tom Stapleton 
and his chum, have a violent encounter with the quarry in a 
stable loft at night, and more than hold their own. Later 
on the Scouts succeed where the police have failed in track- 
ing a motor-car across England by the marks of its tyres. 
Such deeds are of the right stuff, and not less sweet for being 
a trifle unlikely. Tom, who is an Eton boy and the ward of 
the local squire, is the object of several attempts at kidnapping 
and murder because he stands between his father’s half- 
brother and a considerable fortune. The villains succeed in 
casting him into mid-Atlantic, but he reappears serenely on 
an iceberg, where the ship has grounded almost as if by 
appointment. The culprits escape for the moment, but are 
tracked to the neighbourhood of Winnipeg, and there is an 
exciting chase to the finish. A good deal of the technical 
side of boy-scouting is here shown, and helps to make a 
thoroughly good yarn still more interesting. 








SOME OLD THEATRES OF PARIS 
LE GYMNASE 


Txosz who a century and a half ago loitered in the old 
cemetery adjoining the Eglise Bonnenouvelle would have 
been vastly surprised if one had told them that in after- 
years a playhouse, destined to become one of the leading 
theatres of the French capital, would be erected on the same 
site. The instability of all things is well known, especially 
in France where, according to the celebrated axiom, “ Tout 
passe, tout lasse, tout casse.” Thus it happened that in 
1820 the Gymnase-Dramatique opened its doors for the 
first time. But, as vaudevilles were already represented on 
the boards of six Parisian theatres, it was deemed preferable 
to have recourse to a strategem in order that the authorisa- 
tion granted to the new theatre should not appear too 
palpably a privilege. It was accordingly decided that the 
Gymnase should be allowed to open on the express stipula- 
tion that only single acts of a play were performed there, 
and that these should be interpreted by young students of 
the Conservatoire. 

Such an exaction on the part of the Thédtre Francais was 
not considered particularly extraordinary, for it had always 
used and abused its many prerogatives. We see that in the 
eighteenth century it had even the power of depriving other 
theatres of plays thought interesting for its own use, whilst 





under similar circumstances it calmly appropriated those 
actors whose talents were deemed sufliciently mature to grace 
the first stage of France. The conditions thus exacted 
caused the Gymnase to become a sort of “ rehearsal theatre,” 
where budding geniuses were allowed to flutter mildly before 
spreading their wings to undertake the great flight towards 
the dazzling heights of the Opéra Comique and the Comédie 
Francaise. It thus formed one of the favourite resorts of 
Parisian girlhood of that period ; the sedate jewnes filles of the 
time went there accompanied by their mothers, and listened 
religiously to the romantic “tirades” declaimed by the 
juvenile actors. It iseven amusing to note how very far the 
Gymnase has strayed from its original programme, for it is 
to-day one of the French stages on which the most ultra- 
modern plays are represented. 


The management of the Gymnase soon neglected, how- 
ever, to observe the regulation concerning the portions of 
plays presented, and substituted complete comedies in place 
of the mutilated samples at first given. The real inaugura- 
tion of the theatre took place when “ La Visite 4 la Cam- 
pague,” a comic opera in two acts, and a comedy entitled 
“La Maison en Loterie,” preceded by a prologue signed 
Eugéne Scribe, were produced. This is the first occasion 
that the name of that well-known dramatic author appears 
on the playbills of the Gymnase, although from that time 
forth most of his plays faced “les feux de la rampe” on the 
stage of that playhouse. He even signed a contract with 
the management of the Gymnase, according to which he was 
forbidden to write for any other theatre. Scribe’s plays 
proved the making of the Gymnase, for, although many 
modern writers now affect to mock and adversely criticise 
him, he still remains for all that a great dramatist. He 
possessed especially the faculty of knowing thoroughly 
the taste of the period, which was an epoch of transition 
between two forms of government of the most different 
types. Brazier, who was certainly one of the best authorities 
on theatrical matters of that time, says, speaking of Scribe:— 


Scribe a bien compris son temps; il a parfaitement senti 
qu'il se plagait entre deux aristocraties, la vieille et la 
nouvelle; il a compris surtout que nous n’étions plus dans 
l'age d'or, mais dans l’age de l’or; il a voulu avoir pour lui 
tout ce qui possédait, mais il ne fallait heurter personne. [1 
a dai se dire: “Si je flatte les idées du temps passé aux 
dépens de celles du temps actuel, je n’aurai qu'un public. 
En les confondant, j’en aurai deux.” Et alors il a refait la 
société moderne avec tous les élémentsde!l’ancienne. . . . 
Il a, dans ses ouvrages tout sacrifié 4 l’argent, l’idole du 
siécle. . . . Les plus jolis ouvrages de M. Scribe sont 
tous parsemés d'or et d'argent. 


Scribe’s plays drew to the Gymnase all the theatre-going 
public of the best classes, so that the prosperity of the new 
playhouse provoked much discontent, and numerous attempts 
were made to check its good fortune. The management, 
however, took a happy initiative which assured its success 
for some time to come. Madame la Duchesse de Berry 
received an humble petition, signed by the management of the 
Gymnase, asking her to deign to patronise their unworthy 
theatre, stating that they ventured to address her this solici- 
tation as she had graciously seemed pleased by the acting of 
the little Léontine Fay, who had been playing for some time 
at the Gymnase, after having met with immense success in 
Germany. Her Royal Highness condescended to grant her 
patronage, and the 8th of September, 1824, the Gymnase 
took officially the title of “ Thédtre de Son Altesse Royale, 
Madame la Duchesse de Berry.” But, as that name was 
considered rather lengthy, it was shortened to “Théatre de 
Madame,” by which denomination it was more generally 
known. Thus protected, the Gymnase ranked directly 
after the larger playhouses, coming “after the Odéon.” 
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From that time its vogue continued to increase steadily, and 
this is hardly surprising, as the actors and actresses forming 
part of its troupe were amongst the best of their time. To 
mention only one, we will cite Virginie Déjazet—the 
wonderful Déjazet—who created a real school amongst 
comedians, and who remains indisputably the most exquisite 
“ diseuse ” of the last century. 

The Gymnase had reached the zenith of its prosperity 
when a play signed “Scribe and Rougemont” compromised 
momentarily its success. The play itself, be it said, obtained 
a real triumph; never had the house rung with such 
thunders of applause. Both authors had rivalised with each 
other in wit, and each word drew blood. But the subject 
was far too audacious, being a bitter and satirical criticism 
of French society under the ancien régime. Madame la 
Duchesse de Berry, hearing of its obnoxious tendency, mani- 
fested her extreme discontent by withdrawing her patron- 
age. The management was so distressed by this painful 
incident, that, after lengthy negotiations, her Royal High- 
ness consented to continue to extend her protection to her 
favourite theatre on the express understandiug that similar 
productions should never again be represented. The 
Gymnase was thus restored to favour. 

This was not the only time that Scribe, subtle as he was, 
had seen one of his plays attacked. Even he, the favourite 
of the public, had occasionally incurred the displeasure of 
his audiences. For in a comedy called “ Le Combat des 
Montagnes,” which he wrote in collaboration with M. Dupin, 
he had sketched the character of a young and extremely 
pretentious shopman, whom he had named Calicot—term 
which has ever since remained proverbial to designate 
personages of that type; and one night, a crowd of young 
men belonging to the category they believed insulted caused 
the curtain to be lowered by their objectionable whistling 
and shrieking. They even went so far as to threaten the 
manager if he had the audacity of continuing to represent 
the comedy. But the police soon intervened, and the cabal 
ended by being the best possible advertisement for M. Scribe. 

The new vogue of the Gymnase was fated to be momen- 
tarily broken by the advent of the Revolution of July, which 
obliged Madame la Duchesse de Berry to flee, and forced 
the Théatre de Madame to re-assume its former modest 
name. For a time its destiny seeemed compromised, as 
Scribe, not content with the successes obtained by his plays 
“Le Mariage de Raison,” “Le Diplomate,” “ Avant, Pendant 
et Aprés,” became ambitious of still greater triumphs. He 
ceased to write exclusively for the Gymnase; but the 
manager, being a practical man, engaged other writers, such 
as Melesville and Bayard, whose plays, “Michel Perrin” 
and ‘“ Le Gamin de Paris,” achieved enormous success. The 
latter play especially drew full houses during the Revolu- 
tion of July, when Bouffe interpreted the part he had created. 
It is of this actor that Brazier declares :— 


Bouffé était le comédien le plus fin, le plus nuancé, le plus 
parfait, le plus amusant, le plus comédien de tous les comé- 
diens, l’homme qui joueun rdle comme Moliére l'aurait créé, 
l’acteur de la raison, l’acteur de la folie, l’acteur des larmes. 
Bouffé en veste, portant casquette et col débraillé, jouant 
a la toupie sur la scene du Marivaux moderne, criant, 
chantant, sautant, se débattant, tirant la langue aux passants. 
C'est “ Le Gamin de Paris ” qui, sous le bon plaisir de Bouffé, 
a contribué a la Révolution du Gymnase en 1835, comme le 
vrai gamin a pu revendiguer sa petite part dans le grand 
drame insurrectionnel de 1830. 


In 1844 the management passed into the hands of 
Montigny, an ex-actor, known especially as being the author 
of a grotesque drama, “ Amazampa ou la Découverte du 
Quinquina;” but as a manager he proved himself extremely 
capable, and engaged for his theatre some marvellous actors, 


amongst whom Geffroy, one of the greatest artists who ever 
appeared on a French stage. It is about him that the 
following amusing anecdote is narrated :— 


An actor, named Firmin, who had the misfortune of 
having a very bad memory, was acting in a new play the 
part of Camille Desmoulins. The personality of Fouquier 
Tinville was represented by Geffroy, and in this particular 
scene he was supposed to refuse the condemned man the 
right of defending himself. Camille Desmoulins (Firmin) 
then used to exclaim vehemently :—“ Ah! you miserable 
scoundrel, monsterofa . . .!” He could not remember 
the name he ought to pronounce! He tried vainly to do 
so—repeated the words—but the name did not for all that 
recur to him. The prompter, being young and inexperienced, 
and far more interested in the expression of Geffroy’s 
physiognomy than in the MS. of the play, awoke suddenly 
to the gravity of the situation. In his agitation he threw 
wildly to Firmin the name of Geffroy, which Firmin, in 
his distress, repeated unconsciously :—“ Ah! you miserable 
scoundrel, monster of a Geffroy !” 


Needless to say that the most pathetic situation of the play 
was thus greeted with a long and hearty peal of laughter. 

In 1845 the Gymnase welcomed a new recruit in the person 

of Rose Chéri, who became later Madame Montigny. She 
played for the first time in “La Belle et la Béte,” and, 
although making her début in the réle of an ingénue, which she 
acted with a delightfully naive candour, she soon acquired 
much celebrity by her personifications of the characters of great 
amoureuses. It was Rose Chéri who assured the success of 
“Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier” and ‘‘ Le Demi-Monde,” 
plays which now both form part of the répertoire of the 
Comédie Francaise. For, a fact curious to note, the 
Gymnase has ever been a sort of trial-scene for the 
“Théatre de Moliére. Scribe’s position at the Gymnase in 
the early ‘thirties was later océupied by Emile Augier, 
Alexandre Dumas fils, and Victorien Sardou. For hence- 
forth the Gymnase completely abandoned its former 
standard of plays; it nolonger presented innocuous produc- 
tions for the edification of “young persons” so dear to the 
hearts of many well-intentioned though misguided people. 
It now either staged works based on social or psychological 
theses, in which the situations were subtly analysed and 
dissected, or comedies in which satire and wit abounded. 
After the prodigious success of “Le Demi-Monde,” Dumas 
fils next triumphed with “Le Fils Naturel,” in 1858, whilst 
two years later Victorien Sardou, the master-dramatist, 
scored his first real recognition by the public with “ Pattes 
de Mouche.” The Gymnase next produced in rapid succes- 
sion “Don Quichotte” and “Les Bons Villageois;” at the 
first night of the latter the enthusiasm of the audience knew 
no limits, and Sardou’s name was announced amidst frenzied 
acclamations. Somewhat later the whilom Théitre de 
Madame was to know nights of turbulence and discussion 
when “ Les Idées de Madame Aubray,” by Dumas fils, was 
represented, for the audacity of the theme, exposed and 
defended, shocked many persons. The chief protagonists of 
this fine work were Porel, the now eminent director of 
the Vaudeville, and the beautiful Mme. Pasca. 

The Gymnase has witnessed the débuts of many of the 
leading actors and actresses of our time, amongst whom we 
must not omit to mention Lucien Guitry, whose fame is 
universally recognised, and whose marvellous creations are 
innumerable. It was also on the stage of the Gymnase that 
Mme. Simone appeared for the first time in public in “ Le 
Détour,” by Bernstein; whilst it was also at this house that 
she rose to celebrity in “Le Retour de Jérusalem,” by 


logical study of the differences existing between the 
characters of Jews and Christians. For some years past the 





Gymnase has been scoring triumphs with the delightful 


Maurice Donnay, a curious and highly developed psycho- 
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comedies by Flers and Caillavet, most of which have been 
translated into English. They are the essence of Parisianism— 
light, amusing, witty, and yet containing in their apparent 
light-heartedness a very sound and deep philosophy of life. 
“Papa,” the latest work of these charming authors, is at 
present valiantly rounding the Cape of Fortune. 

As will have been seen, the history of the Gymnase is not 
so curious or complex as that of some of the other old 
theatres of Paris, and yet in many respects it presents a 
more serious interest, as being the stage on which many of 
the greatest actors of the last century assured the success of 
some of the most renowned chefs d’ceuvre. It has not either 
been dedicated to one particular kind of play like so many 
of its rivals of the capital; it has staged indistinctively 
comedies, dramas, and even farces, thus remaining by the 
very variety of its productions one of the truest incarnations 
of the Parisian tone and spirit. 

Marc Looe. 








THE NEWEST CHORALISM 


We frequently hear the question put as to where the 
modern composer of orchestral music is leading us; but not 
so frequently by any means do we hear such a question as 
to the trend of choral music. Yet choral music is passing 
through a revolution as vital, and in its way as striking, as 
that through which the orchestra and its music is passing. 
The developments of choral-singing brought about by the 
wonderful technique of choirs under such trainers as Henry 
Coward, A. S. Vogt, and Siegfried Ochs have aroused a new 
and keener interest on the part of the public in the manner of 
rendering standard works, and of composers in the possi- 
bilities of new effects and new methods of expression. This 
has been the case particularly in England, where choral 
music fills the place which in Germany is occupied by the 
orchestra. Sir Edward Elgar was thefirst to realise this fully, 
and in “ The Dream of Gerontius ” he indicated some of the 
lines on which the development is taking place. He was 
closely followed by Professor Bantock in “ Omar Khayy:m,” 
Rutland Boughton in “ Midnight,” Frederick Delius in “ Sea 
Drift,” and many others whose work, if less striking, is never- 
theless helping forward the cause of the higher and more 
detailed choral singing. What aretheactual possibilities of the 
human voice with regard to varied and contrasted tone quality 
isa question that has been strongly debated by the theorists, 
but as a rule the experiments of composers have been con- 
fined to the method of using the voices rather than to the 
quality of the voices themselves. Almost too great a 
realisation of the limitations of their material has kept their 
experiments within certain bounds, and, while the contrast 
between voices nominally as well actually of a different 
timbre and the descriptive force of verbal and tonal 
onomatopeia have been utilised, the varied characteristics 
of voices nominally the same have not attracted the attention 
they deserve. 

Now, however, Professor Granville Bantock has come 
forward with two short works in which he has made use of 
these varied characteristics. The words he has chosen for 
his experiments are two choral odes from Swinburne’s 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,” which admirably suit their purpose. 
One commencing “ Before the beginning of years ” he has set 
for mixed voices in twenty parts, and the other, “ We have 
seen thee, O Love, thou art fair,” for female voices in twelve 
parts, both without instrumental accompaniment. Some of 
the ideas as to the selection and division of the voices are 
suggested rather than expressed, and the composer certainly 
has made possible much more than the written music actually 
achieves. With first-rate choruses under conductors of the 





same standing effects as yet unheard will be obtained. In 
the former and longer of the two odes the voice-parts 
are grouped into five choirs, but as two are for female 
voices only, and two for male voices, the effect is practically 
that of three choirs of mixed voices. Of these three choirs 
one in six parts is to consist presumably (for it is not 
indicated) of robust voices, another in eight parts of light 
voices of flexible and expressive character, and the third in 
six parts for voices of the mixed quality of an ordinary 
chorus. ‘Not less than ten voices to each part” is the 
stipulation of the composer, and the requirement is the 
smallest possible to get a proper effect. It is also little short 
of the largest, for with many more the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the individual choirs might easily be lost. 
Further effects are obtained by contrasted expression and 
contrasted rhythm; such, for instance, occurring where the 
words “ with weeping ” are sung to sustained, dolorous notes 
at the same time as the words “ with laughter ” are sung to 
light, staccato accents. The total result is something quite new 
in the range of vocal effects, which should lead to further and 
even more exact definitions of vocal tone qualities. It will 
never be within the capabilities of inferior choirs to sing 
such works, but the study of them should do much to 
strengthen the improvement that the last decade has seen in 
choral-singing. 

Apart from their experimental and technical sides, the 
two settings are pleasing little works, accentuating and 
enforcing the meaning of the words and aiding the appre- 
ciation of their rhythm. Their importance is not to be 
judged by their size, for since “ Omar Khayyém” Professor 
Bantock has issued nothing more striking or meritorious 
than these. 








“FALSE REFINEMENTS” 


“THERE are some abuses among us,” wrote Jonathan 
Swift to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, “of great consequence, 
the reformation of which is probably your province. These 
are the deplorable ignorance that for some time hath reigned 
among our English writers, the great depravity of our taste, 
and the continual corruption of our style. . . . These 
two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have produced a 
third ;-1 mean the continual corruption of our English 
tongue which, without some timely remedy, will suffer more 
by the false refinements of twenty years past than it hath 
been improved in the foregoing hundred.” 

Is there any period since English was written freely at which 
exactly the same words might not have been used with as 
much justice—and the same futility ? Swift’s experience is 
not of the sort to encourage self-appointed guardians of the 
language to write in the same uncompromising tone of the 
“ false refinements” of modern style or to prophesy with 
the same sureness its final corruption. Only Swift himself 
could do proper justice to the completeness of the failure of 
his protest. The truth of the matter is that much which to 
the purist seems “ corruption ” deserves no stronger a word 
than change. Of the words against which Swift raised his 
bitter complaint nearly all have long since this passed into 
the language and hold there a well-established position. But 
have they enriched or corrupted it? Swift himself might 
hesitate to say “ corrupted ” now. 

“The war,” says he —for he was writing about the time of 
the “war of the Spanish Succession”—“ has introduced 
abundance of polysyllables which will never be able to live 
many more campaigns.” Then he gives a list of these 
unhappy words foredoomed to quick destruction. They 
are —“‘ speculations,” ‘“ operations,” “ preliminaries,” 
“ambassadors,” “ pallisades,” “communication,” “circum-. 
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vallation,” “ battalions.” It was an unfortunate prophecy. 
They have all survived, though one of them at the cost of a 
single letter—a small price to pay for the distinction of 
becoming a part of the English language—and seven of 
the eight have been promoted from their special office, and 
have passed into the current speech. 

Nor was Swift more successful in his protest against 
certain other words, “ invented by some pretty fellows,” 
which were “struggling for the vogue ” against his bitter 
opposition. The victory rests with them; they have 
struggled successfully. ‘“ Sham,” “ banter,” “ mob,” 
“bubble,” “ bully,” and so forth—they are all in the vogue. 
Swift’s ire in particular was roused—for Swift was always 
thoughtful for the dignity and purity of the Church —against 
the fashion of employing such terms as these in sermons. 
Because of that fashion, or in spite of it, the words have 
survived. Indeed, only one of the phrases against which he 
makes protest has proved weakly, the phrase “ country put,” 
and that though it has the authority of Addison behind it. 

Against another form of “false refinement,” however, 
Swift did raise his voice with a greater measure of success. 
That is to say, for one reason or another this particular 
“ false refinement ” has passed away. It was an unscientific 
anticipation of phonetic spelling. The “ pretty fellows” of 
Swift’s day sought to give a conversational sprightliness to 
their letters by writing the words as they spoke them. 
And they spoke them as badly as we speak them to-day. 

“Tcouldn’t get the things you sent for all abowt town—I 
thot to ha come down myself, and then I’d h’ brot ’um; but 
I ha’nt don’t, and I believe I can’t do ’t,” and so forth. 

Such is Swift’s example of the “present polite way of 
writing.” The trick has passed. It survives only with a 
few words such as can’t and don’t. But with these, unhappily 
the contractions seem in a fair way to become permanent. 
Mr. Shaw has already dropped the apostrophe. It may be 
that he is laying up much trouble in the future for German 
philologists. One would like to anticipate their theories on 
the relation between the two cunts. Doubtless, if occasion 
is given them, they will produce something as ingeniously 
perverted as the German scholar’s essay on the pretty house- 
maid’s cry of “ Lor do adun, Mr. Weller,” in “ Pickwick,” 
which expression he found, after elaborate research, to be of 
Persian origin. That story is an awful warning to dramatists 
and novelists who attempt, sometimes laboriously, as does 
Mr. Shaw with the character of Drinkwater in “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” to represent the perversions of 
pronunciation in daily speech. In this matter Shakespeare 
showed the properer instinct. In the first few speeches 
which he gives to Fluellen he indicates roughly how, in his 
opinion, a Welshman would have spoken. The rest he leaves 
to the actor. One would like to see the novelist trust his 
readers in the same way. For it is well wherever possible 
to keep the written language free from the tricks of passing 
fashion in the spoken language. “If a man of wit,” says 
Swift, “who died forty years ago, were to rise from the 
grave on purpose, how would he be able to read this letter ? 
And after he had got through that difficulty, how would he 
be able to understand it ?” 

Swift’s failure may well deter us from hastily proscribing 
new words. It is an unprofitable business. We must show 
an easy tolerance even to those of foreign extraction, and 
trust to a certain natural vigour which every language seems 
to have, a mysterious power, comparable only with the 
instinct of animals in their choice of food, by which it 
assimilates what is suited to it, and after a time rejects the 
rest. But there are other directions in which protest may 
be made to greater advantage. 

Mr. Chesterton has written in one of his essays of the 
high danger to the language of the burden of dead metaphors 
and dead words—metaphors and words, that is, which are 





used in a colourless way, often, indeed, in an incorrect way, 
because the force of their origin and associations has been 
forgotten. That is profoundly true, but, curiously enough, 
we have to fearat the same time the contrary danger. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the language to enrich 
itself with any new phrases. A clever simile, let us say, in 
a political speech is at once caught up by half the newspapers 
in the kingdom. It is flung about, used and misused ; 
quoted by some, stolen by others; sensitive people at once 
abandon it, and it is flung aside. For it has been circulated 
so freely even before it has had time to harden in the mould, 
that it loses at once all trace of its stamp. It is dead of 
senile decay before it is out of the cradle. It might have 
remained in the language as a living phrase ; it is killed so 
quickly that in all probability it will not remain even as a 
dead phrase. 

Many readers, and certainly all writers, will confess to 
having their own private Index of proscribed words and 
phrases. Much which such an Index contains will have 
been capriciously chosen; but there will be also a certain 
number of phrases, admirable in themselves, which are pro- 
scribed, and properly so, only because they have become too 
common and popular. It isa not infrequent and a melan- 
choly experience to come suddenly, in a book of an earlier 
time, upon a phrase which is there in its original vigour, but 
has since been worried to death. 

This burdensome use of clichés is one of the results of 
hurried writing; but there is another “ false refinement ” of 
modern style, coming from the same source, which is a 
heavier danger to the language. It is easier to say a thing 
quickly, as every one knows, in two words than in one, and 
in furiously hurried writing it is simplest to use nothing but 
superlatives. Thus unnecessary epithets and adverbs are 
piled one upon another. Few nouns or verbs are permitted 
to go about nowadays unattended. They must all have at 
least one adjective or adverb in their train. And so we are 
losing the fine, natural terseness of English speech. No 
language is richer in strong, short words. But they are 
rarely permitted to stand in their own strength. Their 
natural force is destroyed, for they are never left unqualified. 
“ Excellent’ has already lost its superlative force. Even 
reputable people will countenance the use of “ very” before 
it. How long will it be before “unique,” by the same 
process, has sunk to the position of a mere synonym of 
“strange” ? So itis with many other words. The double 
superlative is the chief “false refinement” of our day, the 
real danger of voluminous and hurried writing, and a greater 
than the hasty introduction of new words because its effect 


.| is permanent. A superlative once robbed of its superlative 


force will never regain it. 

There are two words which might well be expunged from 
the language, the words “very” and “somewhat.” They 
do more harm to it than any dozen of foreign polysyllables 
together. They are the natural allies of every careless 
writer who may select his adjectives as loosely as he will, 
and with the help of these words raise them or reduce them 
to the strength required, and by the same token they are the 
determined foes of clear thought and precise speech. Nor 
is that all. “Very,” useless enough in itself, has enlisted 
a battalion of other words to do occasional duty for 
it. And when “dreadfully” and “awfully,” and “fear- 
fully,” and “terribly,” and “horribly” have passed 
definitely into the written speech as mere synonyms 
of “very,” have become colourless words whose whole duty 
is to give a spurious emphasis, the language will be doubly 
cursed ; it will be the poorer for the want of those words in 
their natural sense, and the more verbose for their use 
where they are not required. 

There are two reforms which might well be made in the 
interests of good English. The first, to be recommended to 
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the Exchequer, is a small tax on adverbs. The second is for 
the Board of Education to enforce. It is that part of the 
daily lesson in English composition should consist of reading 
two or three columns of a newspaper, reports of political 
speeches by preference, and cutting out all the superfluous 
adjectives and adverbs. Thus the rising generation might 
be taught an economy in speech which its elders lack. 








AN HISTORIC COUNTY TOWN 


Tere is charm in a backwater which the hurrying stream 
of a river lacks. Under the fierce rays of a sun—for the 
nonce tropical—what is more delightful than to pull the 
bows of one’s boat out of the surging current and laze 
under a canopy of fresh foliage in waters almost as still as 
those of a lake ? To loiter thus appeals to us when the end 
of the busy season draws near and the dominant note in our 
minds is that of the futility and pettiness of its fussy 
demands. When a man eomes back, like a giant refreshed, 
from a yachting cruise, from days of tramping over moors, 
from mountain-climbing, or such other holiday recreation 
as specially appeals to him, he is apt to be impatient of the 
charms of the backwater. A clean, sharp pull with the 
current of the river for or against him is more to his fancy. 

Of the same charm are our backwater towns. Until a 
few years ago the county town of Sussex was such. Now 
it is being borne along the modern stream, and thus losing 
some of its old-time insularity. In days not far distant 
every man who came to stay in Lewes from beyond a cireuit 
of say ten miles reckoned from the Castle was a “ foreigner,”’ 
until he had been under observation a quarter of a century 
orso. During this period of apprenticeship it sufficed if the 
native-born vouchsafed him a nod or passed a gruff time of 
day with him. This was the tone of the man in the street, 
but of course there was always a large cultured minority 
with whom unfeigned hospitality to the stranger within the 
gates of the town was a first principle. 

There are few spots in England so favoured in natural 
situation or with which history has had more commerce than 
the town of Lewes. Here you are in the very heart and core 
of Saxon England. The wide, silent spaces of the Downs 
lie all around, even as they did when King Alfred wandered 
a fugitive amongst them. Man’s tillage and surface scratch- 
ings on their “ broad backs ” are almost as transient as cats- 
paw foam flecks on the all-girdling sea. 

Climb to the crest of Mount Harry and you cross the 
battlefield of Lewes, a spot sacred to the liberties of England. 
Tennyson knew this countryside well—at the Bay Tree Inn, 
Seaford, he wrote his “Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington "—and yet in his lines on “The Third of Feb- 
ruary, 1852” he penned this extraordinary lapse : — 


And you, my Lords, you make the people muse 
In doubt if you be of our Barons’ breed— 
Where those your sires who fought at Lewes.” 


At Lewes the Barons of England overthrew an intolerable 
tyranny. The lineal descendants of Simon de Montfort, the 
popular hero of that struggle, are happily still with us. It 
must not be forgotten that he was a powerful noble and 
brother-in-law of the King. He fought with a gaunt army 
of half-starved men behind him. There is no argument 
against an empty stomach. Magna Charta had been wrung 
from the unwilling King John by a former generation of 
Barons, In 1258 a Council was held between the King and 
his Barons at Oxford, and in October of that year the 
Oxford Statutes were proclaimed in Latin, French, and 
English. This fact alone made the proclamation memor- 


able, for no State paper had ever before been promulgated 
in the English tongue. It soon became obvious that the 
people were to be duped by a specious misuse of language. 
In 1261, during the absence in France of Simon de Montfort, 
King Henry threw off his disguise and abrogated the 
Statutes. Civil war was the result. The Earl of Warren 
held Lewes Castle for the King, and in 1264 the opposing 
forces met. De Montfort and his small force, made up mostly 
of tatterdemalions, had to pick their way through the vast 
forests which at the time covered the Weald. Henry, with 
seasoned soldiers, had advanced from Seaford across the 
Downs. The forces headed by De Montfort and the Barons 
passed the night before the battle in vigil and prayer, and 
each soldier bore on breast and back a white cross. They 
clambered up the downside near Coombe Place, and struck 
across the crest of the hill toward the town of Lewes, where 
the Royalist forces lay. Now occurred one of those incidents 
which show how strangely men’s standards have changed. De 
Montfort’s advance-guards in the grey dawn came upon the 
enemy and could have easily overcome them, had “suich 
villeinie’’ been permissible under the rules of the game. 
But the laws of chivalry forbade. The foe had to be 
informed ere an attack could fairly be made upon them. 
Each side therefore mancenvred and marshalled its forces. 

The King, whose base was Lewes Castle, marched up from 
Southover. De Montfort’s disposition of his troops proves 
him to have had a keen, soldierly eye for tactical advantage. 
The details of the fight are to modern ideas quaint in the 
extreme. The King advanced behind the royal banner, on 
which was emblazoned a “dragon full austere.” He shouted 
as he came, “ Simon, je vous défie.” Prince Edward’s fiery 
attack from the royal right scattered De Montfort’s left wing, 
and with the impetuosity of youth the Prince pursued his 
flying enemy along the Coombe to the north of the town. 
De Montfort instantly seized his advantage. He swung his 
right wing upon the centre and left of the foe. The result 
was that after a fierce contest the Royalists broke and fled 
The King, badly wounded, was borne off the field and 
narrowly escaped capture, and, as Charles Kingsley used to 
say with gusto, “then began a murder grim and great.” 
The royal forces still held the castle, and to this Prince 
Edward cut his way on his return from victorious pursuit in 
the afternoon. During that troubled night, however, a body 
of seasoned royal troops fled from Lewes Castle to Pevensey 
Castle and thence to France. De Montfort, who appears to 
have been in advance of his age in humanity as well as in 
fighting skill, called an armistice. Asa result the invested 
castle was ultimately surrendered, and Prince Edward and 
his cousin Prince Henry were delivered up as hostages to 
the Barons’ forces. The Mise of Lewes, which followed, 
led to the summons to Parliament of knights, citizens and 
burgesses. It laid the foundation of our Parliamentary 
system. Truly the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges. 
The castle, perched high on a chalky knoll, still dominates 
the town. How often have travellers by railway remarked 
on the medieval aspect of the town and the likeness of the 
castle to some stronghold on the Rhine ! 

The bones of William the Conqueror’s daughter, Gundrada, 
and her lord, the Earl of Warren, were unearthed at the 
time of the making of the railway. Under the shadow of 
the castle, in 1077, sprang up the Priory. Its foundation- 
charter, after the manner of such documents, calls down 
“anger, wrath, vengeance and everlasting curses” on all 
such as should’ seek to invalidate its rights. In March, 
1538, John Portmari, who had been deputed to destroy this 
ancient church, wrote to Lord Cromwell, the King’s Vicar- 
General: “ Now we ar pluckyng down an hygher vaute, 
borne up by fower thicke and grose pillars xiiij fote fro 
syde to syde abowt in circumference xlv fote.” He says, 





moreover, that the Prior had been brought over to the side 
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of the destroyers, “my Lord of Norfolk’s Grace promysing 
him to have all the goods of the monastery and one halfe 
the dettes.” 

On the high chalk ridges which overhung the wide tidal 
estuary, now the Ouse, and were themselves flanked by vast, 
impenetrable forests, the Romans threw up earthworks. 
These were the strongholds of other dominant races who in 
their turn held sway. Perhaps Pheenician craft have landed 
swarthy pirates on the bases of these hills. At the summit 
of Firle Beacon, a few miles away, is an old earthwork 
having an orientation held to indicate a cult of Oriental wor- 
shippers of dim antiquity. The crest of Mount Caburn is 
ringed with huge earthworks, whose origin probably goes 
far beyond Roman times. In Edward the Confessor’s day, 
so “ Doomsday” tells us, the King had 127 burgesses in 
Lewes, vassals who could be lawfully sent overseas to fight 
his battles. The same document records that the seller and 
buyer of a horse had each to pay to the Mayor one penny, 
those of an ox one-halfpenny, and those of a man fourpence. 

It would be easy to gossip on about this old-world quarter 
of England if we had the space. Monuments of masterful 
Elizabethans are to be found in most of its many churches. 
Perhaps the epitaph of the Earl of Warren and of Alicia his 
Countess, who died at the Priory in 1255, may not inappro- 
priately sum up its strange, eventful history :— 


Vous ge pasez on bouche close 
Priez pur cely ke cy repose 

En vie come vous estis jadis fu 
Et vous tiel serretz come je su. 








LONELINESS 


Ir you were to ask a child what he meant by loneliness he 
would probably say, “ Being alone.” Then if you were 
unwise you would say, “ Yes, I know; but what else does it 
mean?” And if you were exceedingly stupid you would 
fetch the dictionary and read aloud something about “A 
state of solitude, hence lone, lonely, alone,” for it is the 
mark of the perfect fool that he regards children as ignorant 
until they have been educated. 

The truth is that the definitions of children usually have 
an illuminating quality denied to dictionaries. Or, to put it 
in another way, intelligent children are naturally gifted in 
the art, whereas dictionaries restrict themselves to the 
science of definition. The description of loneliness is an 
instance. It requires intuition and imagination to recognise 
the value of the child’s definition. It is a matter of sympathy 
and appreciation. But the dictionary announces a fact which 
no argument can withstand. It calls for the direct negation 
or assent of reason. 

To a self-conscious person, be he nine or ninety, being 
alone does not necessarily imply loneliness ; but to the child, 
who is a child by virtue of the fact that he has not yet 
attained to self-consciousness, there is perhaps no definition 
equally true. A child alone, with his attention unabsorbed 
in some occupation, is always lonely. To find some resist- 
ance to the outgoing of his little spirit he will fly to anybody 
or anything. A coalman is not too ugly nor a telegraph- 
post too unresponsive. Itis this gregariousness, this instinc- 
tive fear of loneliness which makes children exercise their 
fancies so wonderfully that a ragbag may become a royal 
wardrobe or a broken chair an Atlantic liner. Incidentally 
it is this which makes the amateur lover of children grow 
utterly weary after the frst hour of their company. 

A child has no reserve, and truly he expects none. His 
little mansion stands wide open to every passer-by. Wipe 





your boots, and though you be the poorest beggar in the 
land he will show you over from basement to roof (he has 
no cellars), even inviting you to spend the night if you so 
much as show your pleasure. You may really be a most 
undesirable person—children are royally entertaining the 
most objectionable people every day—but if you have a 
kind heart here is one who is always ready to esteem it 
above coronets. Companionship is all he asks, and if you 
deny it he will surround himself with the people of his 
imagination, and make the very furniture companionable 
that his house may be full. 

Or perhaps it would be truer to say that a child is the 
only destitute thing in the world. Without a sign of fear, 
he comes into the land of grown-up folk and with perfect 
naiveté proceeds to the inspection of their homes. He will 
spend as much strength in this work in one day as would 
weary a grown-up soul in a year. Good, bad, and indifferent, 
he passes sound judgment without equivocation. Show him 
welcome and he will lay all the jewels of his nature before 
you without a qualm, and if, like the basest of thieves, you 
try to filch one of them he will look at you with wonderment 
for a moment, but never question your right nor contend his 
loss. 

Conscious as distinct from instinctive choice he has yet 
tolearn. He has yet to discover that heart and mind can 
fall out. Alas, that he should ever find it possible! For 
the passage leading to maturity is a narrow isthmus 
strewn with wreckage. Alas, that he should so often make 
of instinct and of will the Scylla and Charybdis of his life ! 

The spirit of a child has no natural protecting boundaries. 


1 Left to himself he will take the moon into his hands and fill 


his pockets with stars as with marbles. And so he asks 
constant companionship to prevent his little ego from being 
dispersed to the four winds of heaven. He asks for boun- 
daries as for sanity’s sake we ask for limits in an infinite 
world. But these boundaries, like our own, must be wide 
or narrow according to his growth and capacity. The 
boundaries of last year will not do for this, and herein lies 
the whole art of retaining a child’s confidence ; if you make 
them too narrow he will become fretful like a spirit in 
prison. That is the meaning of a spirit child. If you make 
them too wide for his age or capacity he will suffer not 
merely the pain but the sheer terror of loneliness. There 
are parents so humane and so wise that year by year they 
move these boundaries back as a retreating army moves at 
night, until at last with the coming of self-consciousness he 
all unwittingly makes hisown. Then the child that was 
becomes with equal gain to parent and to child the com- 
panion of age. Happy the man who has reached maturity 
unhampered by his bounds. 

As we grow older loneliness ceases to be defined by being 
alone. It then becomes a question of the depth of self-con- 
sciousness. A healthy, well-grown soul may spend a whole 
day in solitude without ever experiencing the sense of lone- 
liness. Self-consciousness, like a provident housewife, will 
have stores within himself—knowledge, and a multitude of 
past experiences, and with these he may be well employed 
and building the world of his imagination. The saints, 
though they valued solitude far more highly than we do, 
were not lonely men and women. But neither, it may be 
objected, is the constant reveller. Unhappily never since 
childhood has he attained the height where loneliness is 
possible. If he is not overwhelmed by the tide it is because 
he is constantly fleeing in fear of it. Let him stop for one 
moment and he will be drowned in loneliness. 

The greatest misery of loneliness most often comes with 
adolescence. Outwardly it makes no show. Its victim has 
yet to know the arts of self-pity and indulgence. He cuts 
a brave figure with a heart like lead, wondering if he is 
going to spend the remaining years of his life in a kind of 
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living death. It is the time when character waits its mould 
and self-consciousness still hovers on the brink. The bounds 
of childhood are gone, the self-determined bounds wait to be 
defined, and in the interim personality itself seems almost 
amyth. Doubts, fears, insane presentiments cloud the sky 
or surround the wayfarer like mist before dawn. The 
pitiable tragedy of Hamlet was that he had almost climbed 
out of such a slough of misery when the ghost of his 
father pulled him back into it. Such a state cannot long 
be endured, and Nature with her great providence has 
provided that this above all other times is the season when 
Love wakes the lonely soul and makes him king of the 
world. It is like that moment of silence in a concert when 
the whole orchestra waits the chord that shall usher in the 
fuller harmony. When it is passed would the emotion be 
so full, would the sense of gratitude be so great but for that 
instant when we suffered an agony of silence ? 

It is unhappy to think that for want of confidence in life, 
confidence in ourselves, and mistrust of one another much 
loneliness is needlessly endured. We will allow whole years 
to elapse before we discover that the friend we have been 
unconsciously seeking all the while happens to be living 
next door. We shroud ourselves in a cloud of reserve lest 
by any chance what is most excellent within might suffer 
rebuff. Like attracts hke, and this is neither generous nor 
wise. Happily signs are not wanting that the fashion of 
such a day is passing away. 

Perhaps some of the worst tragedies of loneliness are 
being suffered at this hour, for. it is an age of rapid transi- 
tion, and when the traffic of the world moves quickly the 
accompaniments of Juggernaut are hard to avoid. Never 
before has the mind of the “ young person ” been so awakened 
to possibilities. Never have such tremendous efforts been 
made by every educative means to give youth so wide a 
horizon. Thus the average well-educated girl has developed 
a capacity for companionship undreamt of by her mother. 
And to what end ? In a thousand instances to be restrained 
and shut in to loneliness by every means that craven-hearted 
convention can devise. Taught to regard the world as a 
garden, they are required, under the hideous but well- 
meaning rule of parents, steeped in Victorian idealism, to 
learn also that nothing but the storming of the family 
garrison by some knight-errant will ever win for them other 
enfranchisement than liberty to command the household 
servants and to play the part of studied ennui at every 
social function of the house. Delicate, sensitive, yet ardent 
natures, words cannot paint the torture of their loneliness. 

At the period of middle life most people are too busy to 
be lonely. Busy with the “ busyness” of routine, or with 
that wasteful restlessness Wordsworth had in mind when he 
wrote— 

The world is too much with us, 


many a man has been bored into loneliness by just such 
a moment as inspired Wordsworth to that sonnet. Many 
a man spends the best years of his life in a kind of 
point-to-point race. His whole existence becomes one 
series of appointments, which he keeps with the regularity 
of a cogwheel. If he miss one there is the inevitable 
knocking. If the machinery stops, loneliness falls like the 
vacant silence in an engine-room. The man who lives in 
crowds carries his life like a cup for the lips of every 
tippler. The cup runs dry, and, lacking that reverie which 
is the joy of all retirement, is not refilled. When it does it 
cracks, and men put stones into it and rattle it to keep 
away crows. 

Of course “ busyness ” is not confined to the man of affairs 
with what is grotesquely miscalled his “ well-ordered” life. 
His wife, with her household duties, her suzerainty over a 
world in miniature, often falls a victim to it. Actions 
which were once the expression of her care, her fortitude, 





her zest, or her love, become uninformed habits—joyless, 
apathetic things done for their own sake, or worshipped in 
the place of what they once expressed. 

We do not speak a paradox when we say it is wise to 
cultivate solitude for fear of loneliness. Solitude is a rich, 
benign guest, the sweet and luscious autumn of the mind. 
Loneliness is a poor hungry ghost, an unwelcomed visitant at 
an empty board. 

Old people are often needlessly commiserated for their 
loneliness. It has been said by some cynic that we spend 
the first half of our lives anticipating to-morrow, and the 
second half trying to recall yesterday. If we allow such a 
statement the modest quantity of truth common to cynicism, 
even so loneliness should not be the portion of old age. 
Doubtless there are moments when, in a flash of vision, 
old faces are upcalled and old scenes visualised with such 
clearness that the present stands in abeyance. When such 
visions fade as swiftly as they came, a sense of coldness, of 
isolation, and of great loneliness must ensue, even as it came 
to Mytyland Tytyl in “ The Blue Bird.” But wise age knows 
with greater assurance than youth that it was for no material 
end that mortal friendship was enjoyed, nor aught else which 
falls to our lotin a material world. Neither is it for want of 
wisdom that he refrains from seeking fresh fields to conquer. 
It is his to survey with appreciation and enjoyment those 
territories which the past has made most really his own. 
The door of his house stands no longer open, but, though the 
house be empty save for himself, what things his old guests 
came to bestow remain. The freight of his soul is a heavy 
cargo. Let him pull down the blind and sit by the fire in 
solitude without loneliness. He of all men may cheerfully 
wait the call of Death as of one who will unload his hold 
and refurbish his tattered sails. He who has journeyed to 
the walls of the world can say with the authority that is 
without pride— 


The battering of stubborn sense 
This clay can understand; 

Out of the great unknown Immense 
I came to take my stand, _ 

That I might learn at Time’s expense 
Eternity’s command. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE past week has been a period of absorbing interest to 
the students of world politics. Much in the same way as 
with the destinies of family and community, there are 
moments in the grand affairs of nations when the detached 
observer can unravel the long and tangled skein of seemingly 
inconsequent incident and event and expose the end of 
definite purpose. To do so, however, it is necessary to 
emphasise that the quality of detachment is essential. If 
we take the history of the past week we shall find that this 
quality has, for the most part, been lacking wherever 
positive opinion has been permitted to express itself in 
print. 

The signing of the Russo-German Agreement has once 
more brought into the light of day two great purposes, 
which form the principal factors in world dynamics. 
These two purposes, it seems hardly necessary to say, are 
expressed in the policy of Germany, with the somewhat 
dubious support of her satellites,on the one hand, and of 
England, France, and Russia on the other. The ultimate 
irreconcilability which characterises the aims of the two 
groups makes it a difficult matter, even when such appa- 
rently satisfactory compromises as the recently concluded 
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Agreement are effected, to deal with the problem, as it were, 
in compartments. When the difficulty is accentuated by 
the intrusion of partisan tendencies, truth is most likely to 
be conspicuous by its absence. Should this dictum be ques- 
tioned, it is only necessary to refer to the comments of the 
German Press in order to establish its legality. But, first 
of all, perhaps, it would be as well to examine briefly not 
only the terms of the actual understanding arrived at, but 
also the raison d’étre behind that understanding. When the 
Russo-Persian agreement prohibiting foreign railway enter- 
prise within the Shah’s territories terminated last year 
Germany was faced with the possibility of a Russian line 
extending to Teheran from the North—a possibility which, 
had it been allowed to materialise, would have threatened 
the economic value of the proposed Baghdad route. At the 
same time it was realised by Russian statesmen that 
Germany had at last a free hand to seek for railway con- 
cessions beyond the Turkish frontier, and it was not lost 
sight of that this “ thin-end-of-the-wedge” privilege might 
conceivably bring her European neighbour’s means of com- 
munication to within dangerously strategic proximity to 
the borders of the Tsar’s dominions. Moreover, Russia had 
always been labouring under the disadvantage of having 
failed to secure German recognition of that special position 
occupied by her in Northern Persia, and defined clearly by 
the 1907 Agreement with Great Britain. 

Such, then, were in the main the underlying motives 
which prompted the now historic meeting of the Emperors 
at Potsdam some ten months ago, and surely no one will deny 
that they constituted sufficient basis for negotiation. And 
now, to turn to the question of mutual concessions and 
advantages under the agreement, we find first of all that the 
preamble—the primary and essential clause in all inter- 
national compacts determining the spirit in which the letter, 
as subsequently set forth, is to be interpreted—makes abso- 
lutely no mention of matters appertaining to the political 
relations of the two Empires. For the rest Russia has 
pledged herself to take the necessary steps towards building, 
within a stipulated time, a railway link between Khanakin 
and Teheran when the main Baghdad trunk-line shall have 
been completed under German auspices to the latter point. 
Apart from the somewhat unnecessary assurance that she 
need expect no opposition on the part of Russia to the con- 
struction of the Baghdad Railway Germany gains little else. 
As quid pro quo Russia has obtained that long-looked-for 
recognition of her paramount political interests in Northern 
Persia (inferentially this recognition must be interpreted as 
embracing the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907), thus 
affording her substantial relief from the potential menace of 
German aggression upon her frontiers in that particular part 
of the world. Surely, therefore, nothing was more natural 
than that these two Powers should have sought to come to 
an agreement over questions which, as we have indicated, 
were calculated, sooner or later, to raise a barrier between 
them. 

The Potsdam Agreement, now for the first time made 
known to the world in the form of an international treaty, 
is remarkable chiefly for its clearly-defined limitations. In 
other words, it is a simple document which he who runs may 
read, and nothing in the nature of arriére pensée lurks behind 
any of its clauses. And yet an attempt is made to prove 
that this instrument was framed for the express purpose of 
drawing Russia away from her partners in the Triple 
Entente. It is even suggested that Germany timed the con- 
clusion of the negotiations so as to bring pressure to kear 
upon France in the dispute now being waged between the 
two Governments. Moreover, a report, emanating frora 
Vienna, is being widely circulated to the effect that, simul- 
taneously with the published treaty, a secret understanding 
has been arrived at whereby the high contracting parties 





mutually agree to abstain from joining any combination 
directed against either the one or the other. While the 
history of the past few years leaves no room for doubt that 
in seeking to come to an understanding with Russia 
German statesmen surreptitiously endeavoured to impair the 
vitality of the Triple Entente, there is literally no ground for 
the supposition that this compact has in reality been 
weakened in the slightest degree. The facts are indisput- 
able. Throughout the whole course of the negotiations, 
not excepting the final stages, Russia has kept her partners 
fully and frankly informed, and time after time responsible 
statesmen both in England and France have emphatically 
declared their complete concurrence with her action. No 
serious student of international affairs requires convincing 
that it would be impossible for Russia to play a dual part. 

The day has not yet come for the friend and the ally of 
France to step resolutely across that narrow border which 
divides moral support from active assistance. But it is not 
inconceivable that positive co-operation between the three 
Powers may be necessary in the near future. At the present 
moment the outlook in Europe is dark and threatening. The 
optimistic tone of official utterances from Berlin and Paris 
is merely symptomatic of the extreme gravity of the situa- 
tion. These utterances convey but one impression —that of 
excessive protestation ; for they must be considered side by 
side with two utterly irreconcilable factors, the arrogant and 
humiliating demands of Germany and the proud refusal 
of France to submit to humiliation. The height of the 
crisis has yet to be reached. Meanwhile France need enter- 
tain no misgivings as to the part her friends will play when 
the crucial hour of her trial has arrived. 








MOTORING AND AVIATION 


In view of the great extension of international motor 
touring during recent years, the proceedings at the thirteenth 
annual congress of the League of Touring Associations, 
which has just completed its sittings at Geneva, are of con- 
siderable interest to the motoring community. One of the 
principal subjects of discussion was that of the feasibility of 
establishing a universal and simplified “ triptique ” system, 
for the purpose of relieving the touring motorist from the 
inconvenience of having to deposit the substantial sums of 
money demanded by the various countries in which they 
desired to tour. In some cases these have amounted to as 
much as £700, so that it can readily be understood that 
many motorists have been debarred from the pleasures of 
Continental touring solely on account of the inconvenience 
of having to make such heavy deposits. The chief advo- 
cates of a simplified and universal “triptique” system were 
the representatives of the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union, Captain L. A. Kingston and the Secretary 
(Mr. Stenson Cooke), and, in spite of opposition on the 
part of other representatives, they were eventually 
successful in inducing the Congress to decide to suggest 
to the various Governments the summoning of an Inter- 
national Customs Congress to consider the means of 
bringing such a system into operation. The A.A. and 
M.U. deserves great credit for its strenuous efforts to smooth 
the way for the touring motorist. If successful, as seems 
likely to be the case, touring by motor-car on the Continent 
will be freed from its most serious remaining drawback, and 
immense impetus will be given to a movement which has 
already done so much to promote international understanding 
and amity. 


In the opinion of many who, in spite of the phenomenally 
rapid strides that have recently been made in the develop- 
ment of the science of aviation, have not allowed their 
enthusiasm to outrun their judgment, the true functions of 
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the flying-machine will be found to lie in naval and military 
service and in rapid postal work. So far as can be seen, aviation 
must always and necessarily be attended by risks which the 
average individual will not undertake, even for the delights 
which are presumably experienced by the chosen few who 
can “float in the wake of the evening star.” In the utilisa- 
tion of the aeroplane for naval and military purposes we 
are admittedly behind other countries, as we were 
in grasping the possibilities of the motor-car, but 
we have at any rate the satisfaction of knowing that 
to Great Britain,belongs the honour of having established the 
first aerial postal service in Europe. A definite contract has 
been entered into with the Postmaster-General by the 
organisers of the “First United Kingdom Aerial Post” 
whereby on and from Saturday, September 9th, letters and 
postcards will be collected from special boxes located at 
some dozen of the most important business places in London 
and taken to a central post-office, whence they will be 
transmitted to the Hendon Aerodrome for conveyance by 
aeroplane to Windsor. The project is purely experimental, 
and the unique service will only be in operation for a 
limited period; but there is little doubt that it will be 
followed at no distant date by the inauguration of a perma- 
nent and regular aerial postal service. 


A case of some interest to motorists generally was heard 
at the Lambeth Police-court the other day, when a private 
owner was summoned by the London County Council for 
“keeping a motor-car without a proper licence, and for 
delivering a declaration wherein the particulars required to 
be therein set forth were not fully and truly stated.” It 
transpired that the defendant, when making application for 
his licence, delivered a declaration in which the particulars 
and cylinder measurements of his car were correctly stated, 
but in which he worked out the licence duty at four guineas, 
whereas, worked out by the Treasury regulations, 
the figures specified showed the car to be liable to the six- 
guinea tax. His contention was that the car, being an old 
one, did not develop the horse-power which its measure- 
ments indicated according to the official formula. Before 
making his declaration he had had the car carefully tested 
and found its actual horse-power to be such as to bring it 
within the four-guinea tax—a contention in which he was 
supported by the makers of the car. Of course, however, 
this defence was held to be invalid by the magistrate, who 
pointed out that the Treasury regulations made no distinc- 
tion whatever between old and new cars. The result was 
that the defendant was ordered to pay a small fine for taking 
out an inadequate licence, whilst the summons for making 
an incorrect declaration was withdrawn. 


The makers of the Victor Vest inform us that gratifying 
testimonies to the remarkable efficiency of the device as a 
factor in tyre economy are received from users by almost 
every post. Calling at the works of the Challenge Rubber 
Mills the other day to ascertain whether the Vest was 
maintaining its popularity, the present writer was shown a 
number of testimonials received on the same morning from 
private motorists. All were highly eulogistic, and several 
gave figures which showed that the Vest had enabled many 
hundreds of miles of additional running to be obtained from 


old covers which would otherwise have been discarded as 
useless. 


The Rover Company, Ltd., of Coventry, desire to draw 
the attention of owners of “ Rovers” to the fact that they 
are always glad to hear from them as to the running of their 
cars, and to write them fully giving any advice they may 
require in the matter of care and upkeep. 


R. B. H. 





A NEW FACTOR 
IN MOTORING. 


The best is generally good enough for most people ; 
but generally most people are lamentably unsuccessful 
in getting the best. How, for example, may the motorist 
get the best tyre? It is the matter of moment to him ; 


but only the costly experiment will answer the question 
satisfactorily. 


If he could exhaustively test every tyre on the market 
until the best had been determined; if his years of 
experience and an expert knowledge of rubber and its 
preparation, had given him ideas for improvement which 
he could incorporate in that best tyre, and again 
exhaustively test until he was entirely satisfied with 


the results, he would be able to claim that he had the 
best. Is that not so? 


Then we have the best tyre because that has been 
our method. With entire liberty of choice we made 
our selection, incorporated our ideas, entered into a 
binding contract with the manufacturers (a firm of the 
highest reputation and experience), and produced—the 
VICTOR TYRE. Indisputably the VICTOR 
TYRE is the best. 


The VICTOR VEST continues its extraordinary suc- 
cessful career. The VICTOR VEST is a new founda- 
tion, and a new life, for any old cover. It prevents 
punctures and bursts, and enables the cover to be run to 
its last shred of tread. We give a written guarantee that 
it will save 50 per cent. on normal tyre cost—£5 on 
every £10 spent on tyres. 





These two make a new factor in motoring. With 
the VICTOR RETREADS (sound covers for unsound 
free) they make the most effective trio available to the 
motorist to-day. We shall be glad to prove that. 








THE CHALLENGE RUBBER MILLS, 


EAGLE WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Telephone—3497 Norru. 


West End Showrooms: 218, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
Telephone—3317 CenTRAL. 


Manufacturers to H.M. War Office, Scotland Yard, India Office, Crown 
Agent to Colonies, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
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IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. , 


Since I last wrote a railway strike has begun and ended— 
ended in a complete victory for the Companies. The men, 
however, will obtain a rise in wages, which, after all, is what 
they desire, and the Companies will obtain the right to 
advance rates, which is also what they have been struggling 
to accomplish for a long time past. Thus both sides ought to 
be happy. But the strike will have done more than this, for it 
has taught us that if we desire to end these perpetual labour 
struggles we must enforce labour contracts just as we enforce 
all other contracts. If a man belongs to a Union, and if that 
Union makes an agreement on his behalf, then the 
organisation must be responsible, and the members them- 
selves must be responsible. It is impossible to enforce 
labour contracts against the workmen separately, and they 
can only be made valid through theix Unions. The 
railway men had absolutely no right to strike, and 
strikes out of sympathy must be rigidly forbidden. 
They must be made illegal, otherwise we get a tyranny 
which can only end in revolution. Mr. Asquith, no doubt, 
did perfectly right to call in the aid of the military, and 
the men behaved very sensibly in submitting. But military 
rule in a democratic country like England is extremely 
dangerous, as we have seen in the case of Llanelly. We 
had another instance of the danger, and indeed futility, of 
military rule in the great American railway strike, where 
many hundreds of people were killed and the whole trade of 
the United States disorganised and crippled for some years. 
Hard-and-fast rules cannot be made in a country like 
England. Compromise is the very essence of government. 
Last week I complained of the incompetence of Mr. Lloyd 
George as a Chancellor. This week I must praise his 
marvellous powers as a mediator. Neither Mr. Asquith, 
who tried bullying, nor Mr. Buxton, who tried suave 
officialism, could make the smallest impression on the 
labour men. But Mr. Lloyd George, who has a flair for 
peacemaking, settled the whole question very quickly. The 
railway strike has shown the Liberal party who is their real 
master. It is not the Prime Minister, but the Chancellor. 


Markets have naturally been dull and depressed during 
the whole week, but prices have not fallen as much as one 
would have expected. In plain truth, the bear has shown 
himself a most useful animal, and I cannot understand why 
bear tactics are not more encouraged on the Stock Exchange. 
If everybody were allowed to sell short just as they are in 
the United States we should have much stronger and 
steadier markets. But in England we all buy at the same 
time, rush prices up to an unhealthy level, and invite a 
collapse—which always comes. The Stock Exchange has 
been bearish for weeks past, and when the railway strike 
came the bears thought it a good opportunity to buy back. 
As a result, if we add the dividends to the present quotations 
we shall find that the heavy Home Rails have fallen very 
little. 


Money.—The money markets have been fairly steady. 
There is no demand from the speculative point of view, and 
prices are sufficiently low to release a great deal of money 
that is usually employed when quotations are at a high 
figure. Copper and rubber, two speculative commodities, 
are only half the price they were some time back. Thus 
many millions have been freed. The Bank of England has 
gradually strengthened its position, and its ratio of reserve 





to liabilities is now very high. Jts actual cash in hand is 
also above the average. The great banks on their side are 
carrying much larger supplies of cash than they usually do. 
Indeed the Bank of England and the joint stock banks have 
been taking in sail for some months past. There is no 
doubt that they were completely scared by the Birkbeck 
Bank failure, so scared that rather than permit the York- 
shire Penny Bank to collapse they took the unusual course 
of taking it over themselves and guaranteeing the assets. 
It is said in the City that there is further banking trouble 
ahead of us. This is possible, for banks that have invested 
a large portion of their funds in gilt-edged stocks and have 
failed to write them down are now face to face with a very 
serious depreciation. 


Foreicners.—All foreign stocks, except the gambling 
counters, keep as steady as a rock. There is not the smallest 
attempt to sell. On the contrary, it would almost seem as 
though there had been some buying. For instance, 
Egyptian Unified have actually risen, and Russians are 
steady at higher prices. Perus, in which there was once a 
bull account, have naturally fallen, and Tintos, also a great 
gambling counter on the Paris Bourse, have been weak. 
Such stocks as these we expect to find weak in days of 
trouble. 


Home Ratis.—The man who has courage will buy Home 
Railway stocks to-day. Of course the really wise purchased 
last account, when the heavy stocks were full of dividend. 
Notwithstanding the semi-panic in this market last week, 
the fall was nominal, for if we added the dividends we 
should find that Great Westerns, Midland deferred, Brums, 
Great Easterns had fallen very little. North-Easterns have 
of course their own special troubles to face. But even they 
are quoted at 128 ex-dividend, which would leave them 131}. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are 96} ex-dividend. As we have 
pointed out, the Companies, although they have lost consider- 
ably in traffics during the past six weeks, will certainly 
recoup themselves next year in the advance in rates. North- 
Eastern traffics are certain to be bad, for they have had now 
nearly a week of disturbance. But all the lines will show 
serious losses, especially in the passenger traffics. Losses in 
goods traffic will probably be made up when the goods go 
forward. People having goods to send must send them. 
But passenger traffic, once lost, cannot be regained. 


Yankees.—The American market has not recovered, and 
Unions still remain the one weak spot. Lovett denies all the 
bear rumours ; and declares the line is in perfect order and 
business good. Nevertheless thousands of shares are sold, 
and quite 50 per cent. of the stocks sold are on bear account. 
Atchisons keep steady, no doubt in the hope that share- 
holders will get a plum out of the hundred million con- 
vertible bonds that are to be issued after the meeting on 
October 26th. The Atchison proposes to acquire 242 miles 
from Needles to Mojaava. Although it is part of the 
Atchison main line system, it really belongs to the Southern 
Pacific, who leased it to the Atchison in 1885. Eventually 
Atchison will double track its system from Chicago to San 
Francisco. Itseems that some arrangement has been come 
to with the Southern Pacific for an immediate purchase 
instead of waiting till the end of the lease, which expires in 
1979. 


Russer.—From the point of view of the shareholder, 
rubber continues to be a depressing memory. Prices do not 
move, and reports from all the outside shows are gloomy. 
It will be remembered that the Henriquez Bstates, a rubber 
company owning a plantation on the Isthmus of Panama, 
issued a prospectus promising the usual gigantic profits. 
The public were not in the mood for rubber, and the issue 
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was a failure; but the promoters found the necessary money 
and marketed the shares at a huge premium during the boom. 
As there was very little chance of a Castilloa plantation in 
Panama ever paying a dividend the same promoters sold off 
a portion of the property to the Henriquez South, and again 
marketed the shares at a substantial-premium. They now 
have the audacity to issue a circular asking shareholders in 
both companies to allow a combine to take place, and they 
propose to assess the shares. Therefore the two companies, 
whose total capital was £76,000, are now to be capitalised at 
£100,000, although they have beenconspicuous failures. Prac- 
tically nothing is said about rubber in the circular, but the 
whole talk is of timber. Mr. Gillingham, who was put forth 
as a great rubber expert, now poses as a reporter on the 
timber prospects, and altogether the whole thing is extremely 
impudent, and no shareholder in either company should 
dream of joining the reconstruction. It is useless to throw 
good money after bad. 


Om.—Shells have hardened up during the past few days, 
and it is possible that they may improve still further. The 
Anglo-Maikop Corporation, which reconstructed itself some 
little time back with the idea of giving the deferred share- 
holders ordinary shares in place of their deferred, and allow- 
ing them to sell out if they desired, has now issusd its 
statutory report, by which we find that only 79,363 shares 
were applied for by the shareholders, who were offered 
153,750. But there is a note appended to the report which 
states that there is a further sum of £38,213 due to the 
Corporation in respect of shares sold but not yet delivered. 
Can it be that these shares were taken up but not paid for? 
The meeting will be held on September Ist, and probably 
some shareholder will ask for an explanation of this curious 
item. It is possible, of course, that Anglo-Maikop has sold 
some of its other holdings to the Stock Exchange, which did 
not deliver them at the date of the statutory report. 


Karrirs.—The Kaffir Market remains in a most depressed 
condition, and nothing seems to cheer it up, not even the 
record of gold for the month of July, which record, by the 
way, was obtained by poaching on the reserves of gold. 
Paris is quite determined to have no more to do with Kaffirs. 
The working costs appear to be going up, and the yield to 
be going down. The price of all the leading Kaffir shares 
is even now quite high enough, and the yield of most of the 
best is under 10 per cent. This is not enough, because as the 
life of the mine grows less so has the price of the share 
a tendency to fall out of all due proportion to the life. 
No one should invest in Kaffirs unless he can obtain a 
clear 10 per cent. on his money after allowing for amorti- 
sation. 


Ruoprstans.—The Rhodesian Market goes from bad to 
worse, and during the past account one of the dealers failed. 
The matter was not of any importance, but it was neverthe- 
less depressing, and prices did not improve in consequence. 
It seems hopeless to expect the big houses to do anything 
just now. Sir Abe Bailey takes very little interest, and he 
is really the only man who can lead the market to success. 
He now intends to lead a bride to the altar, which will be 
much easier and infinitely more satisfactory to himself. He 
is an extremely able man with an infinite capacity for 
making money. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Cements are very flat, but Marconis are 
quite strong and are talked much higher. Nevertheless a 
good many people are unloading their miscellaneous shares, 
for they are afraid of labour troubles. I think they are 
wrong, for I believe that our industrial market has some of 
the best investments in the Stock Exchange. 


Raymond RapDcLyFre. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


JUSTICE 
To the Editor of Tut AcapEmy 


‘Srr,—You very properly ask for opinions. This strike, per se, 
is of comparatively small importance save for the moment. A 
transient period, and we shall be as usual again, with perhaps a 
few more pence added to wages here and there, and naturally a 
little less straw for the making of bricks. When will mankind 
learn the greatest of all laws—you cannot add to without taking 
from P 

Instead of fretting over the present eruption between 
employed and employer—so-called—should we not be better 
occupied in seeking a solution of the problem that gave us last 
week in the Labour world ? 

Is it not the fact that for the past fifty years—ever since the 
gasp of relief ascended for the completion of the Crimean War— 
this country has been resting on its laurels, living in a state of 
false security—asleep? Where have been the Governments, of 
either party, who have awakened and warned us that Great 
Britain has but a given acreage, andthat Nature favours itannually 
with four seasons only? Where has been the political foresight 
at Westminster these past decades that would have averted the 
labour and capital collisions of to-day P One Government gave us 
the Suez Canal—thank God! What else has been done save that 
wholesale making of increasingly bewildering laws which have 
succeeded in sapping and crippling hopelessly the capital and 
industries of the country, and have apparently ended in little 
or no good for the masses for whom they were intended, and were 
as so much “ sop.” 

Is it without the bounds of calculation that we owe the con- 
dition of things as they are to-day between employer and employed 
to the fact that the masses had the franchise and free education 
too soon and have lost their heads—thanks largely to the lavender- 
gloved Labour agitators who, by their cupidity, flourish on the 
Labour funds both in times of peace and war. The worker thinks 
he is cute. So, too, is the official agitator ! 

The John Bull orange has been sucked ravenously by all in 
power, from the highest to the lowest, for the past five or six 
decades. During the while we have made unnecessary and 
unjust wars; caved in at international diplomacy; and accom- 
plished but little politically beyond fulsome talk and blithering 
bathos. [f Science and Art had not been in the rear, God help poor 
old England! Had there not been private enterprise building up 
huge businesses where would the country have been? Sove- 
reigns, Cabinet Ministers, Members of Parliament, Judges, 
Bishops, priests, and deacons ever take but do not create. 

Let the employer and employed be told the truth. We may 
patch to serve atime, but capital is on its last legs. Export 
figures are of no avail when, as in my business, they represent 
an article made upor put together of materials and machinery 
bought from abroad: and which when for sale to America has a 
25 per cent. duty plastered on to it. When shall we have a new 
public Department—a National Business Department ?—Yours 
obediently, 

ARTHUR VITTON, 

Constitutional Club, Heworth-on-Tyne. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


Srr,—The inconvenience to the nation from the anarchy 
caused through strikes is not the only inconvenience from which 
it suffers. What about the inconvenience from the anarchy 
emanating through a breach of legal procedure, not to mention 
incompetence, on the part of the Government itself? Are we 
justified in our censure of the strikers when our Prime Minister 
is himself a striker, a striker of the darkest hue—a State 
wrecker P ; 

If we appeal for justice, let us have, for our own sakes, a wise 
and not a mean dispensation of it. Without strikes—and I am 
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not pleading the cause of the agitator who thinks of nothing but 
filling his own pockets, neither am I sanctioning riots—how are 
our industrial evils and inequalities to be righted? We all 
know the prime duty of Government consists in the maintenance 
of insular unity and peace, but Government policies which are 
grounded upon economic inconsistencies or contradiction must 
ever fail in this prime duty. 


The fact is, Sir, the nation is made to suffer through its own 
weaknesses—for giving incompetent persons and law-breakers 
absolute power. After all is said and done, it is the people, and 
the people alone, who are to blame, and there is no way of escape 
from this fundamental truth.—Yours obediently, 

H. C. D. 


“WHO PAYS?” 
To the Editor of Tur AcapDEMY 


Sir—During the Liberal Party’s occupation of office the 
country has had legislation passed avowedly for the benefit of 
the Democracy. Admitted that the object of the Liberal Party 
(especially the out-and-out Lloyd Georgians) may be for the 
greatest benefit, and has the highest and most pure motive, it 
must also be acknowledged by every responsible member that in 
spite of all this beneficial legislation all is not well in the State. 
The continuous and serious unrest throughout the country, 
particularly among the Democracy, as evinced by the industrial 
wars recurring one after another, prove the failure of a policy of 
government for the benefit of one class, whose vote, but not 
responsibility or stake, may preponderate over all others, at the 
expense of and to the detriment of other classes. 

The present Government have failed in their highest duty 
because they have attempted this policy and neglected to govern 
the land for the common weal. In order to provide the money 
necessary for the working of all their “ wild-cat ” schemes they 
have taxed every capitalist, every employer of labour, penalised 
every enterprise, and boasted that in so doing they were com- 
pelling the rich to contribute more to the support of the poor. 
But they forgot that they were increasing the cost of production, 
and consequently increasing the cost of the very necessaries of 
life for that class whom they through their schemes would 
benefit. 

On every side they have been compelled to intervene between 
Capital and Labour, and every time they have so acted they 
have seen evidence of the severity of the struggle for existence 
for both employer and employed. Yet not once have they 
attempted to remove the cause of these disputes, but have gone 
on, and on, adding daily to the burden which both have to bear, 
till now at last they are compelled in this their latest interven- 
tion, “to give assurances to the railway companies that they 
will propose to Parliament next Session that an increase in the 
cost of labour, due to improvements of condition for the staff, 
would be a valid justification for a reasonable general increase of 
charges within the legal maxima if challenged under the Act of 
1894.” In plain words, the Government have sown the wind 
and are now reaping the whirlwind, because they are pledged to 
assist in still further increasing the cost of living. 

What honour will the harvest bring when, on every side, in 
every trade, there is more discontent? The Democracy will find 
it still more difficult to live, and will demand and fight for yet 
higher wages until the breaking-point is reached, when capital 
has been driven from the country, and employment fails. Then 
the Democracy will arise and demand from the Government and 
from their own leaders an account of their stewardship, and in 
the desire for revenge depose all lawful authority. The Democracy 
will thereupon say, and say truly: “ You promised us all these 
grand measures for our benefit. You told us that the dukes, the 
landed proprietors, and the bloated capitalists would be made 
to pay; but we have found that we, the great Democracy, have 
had to pay, and the benefit is not worth the expense. We have 
found that it costs us 15 per cent. more to live, and our wages 
have only increased 5 per cent. We are 10 per cent. worse off 
now than we were six years ago, and we can get more and greater 





benefits from our own societies for less expenditure without your 
help. We have found that the burden you have placed upon us 
is greater than we can bear, and we demand that you, the 
Government of this country, shall either place our employers in 
& more equitable position on the home and foreign markets to 
enable them to give us more work and higher pay, so that we 
may bear the load, or give place to better men, who will 
know our needs, and who will govern the country for the 
country’s good, and not attempt to set class against class, brother 
against brother, but will seek to legislate so as to bring 
peace, love, and understanding among all classes in the land, 
and make us strong asa nation, ready at all times to present a 
united front to every foe in defence of our interests, our flag, and 
our King.” 
T. McLeop, 
West Hartlepool, August 22nd, 1911. 


THE REFERENDUM 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEemy 


Sir—Recent events have again emphasised the necessity of 
ascertaining by means of an impartial referendum the opinion of 
the public in regard to the wisest means of permanently adjust- 
ing the grave differences that exist between capital and labour. 
As wisdom is not confined to politicians or restricted to Cabinet 
Ministers, we consider that the collective opinion of the people 
should always be obtained in reference to matters that directly 
concern the national welfare. The Independent Political Asso- 
ciation is establishing the necessary machinery for taking a 
referendum of the people on all subjects of supreme importance 
and particularly in cases where the will of the people is ignored, 
suppressed, or misconstrued. The questions of Home Rule and 
Payment of Members are two matters that we desire to submit to 
a referendum without delay, and the result of the comprehensive 
poll we propose to take will be published in due course. 

I think it will be agreed that work of this character can best be 
conducted by an independent association without party bias ; one, 
moreover, animated with the object of recording and tabulating 
public opinion in the exact form it is expressed. Might I be per- 
mitted to mention to all interested in this proposal that our 
ability to carry it out efficiently depends entirely upon the 
amount of practical support we receive P—Yours faithfully, 

S. SKELHORN, 
Literary Secretary. 

The Independent Political Association, 

Westminster Chambers, 
1, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


MOROCCO 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEmMy 


S1r,—With the Morocco imbroglio in full swing, a volume 
just published by M. Lucian Hubert, Deputy, “ Politique 
Exterieure,” chez Alcan, Paris, 3f. 50c., is quite a welcome event. 

M. Hubert was a reporter of the Algeciras Act in the 
French Chamber, and his speech delivered at this occasion, and 
also subsequently on the debate on the same problem, is repro- 
duced in this volume, and show with mathematical precision that 
the French statesmen were quite prepared to Herr v. Kiderlen- 
Waechter’s coup. Ina nutshell, the whole problem is as follows. 

The French have to pay the piper and the Germans have to call 
the tune. Moreover, the latter expect that all countries shall 
help them, and as nobody is inclined to do it they shout that 
“‘ the Germans are hemmed in.” 

M. Hubert quotes also a sentence from the Gazette de 
Cologne, which shows the German mentality, “ You cannot arrest 
the evolution of a people with a wall of paper.” Of course the 
superman is German’s deity, and we have to pay homage to his 
chief, Herr v. Kiderlen-Waechter. 

In this volume is also a report from M. Hubert about the 
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Franco-Belgian Treaty of the 28th December, 1908, and the 
French pre-emption rights upon the Belgian Congo, which is not 
yet ratified by the French Parliament. The over-cleverness of 
the late King Leopold has delayed the discussion and the ratifica- 
tion of this Treaty.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. GERSONY. 
59, Ronalds-road, N., August 21, 1911. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Srr,—As one who is responsible for a “purely phonetic” 
alphabet, I am not able to agree with all of Mr. Archer's state- 
ments on the above subject, though I am thoroughly in accord 
with his opposition to the use of diacritical marks. The use of 
the diagraphs, th, sh, ch, &c., is not satisfactory from a scientific 
point of view; and new symbols are preferable, and are, more- 
over, already in existence. 

Any one who cares to do so may see the result of my own 
investigations in “The English Language Simplified” (Kegan 
Paul, price one penny). I regret that only the alphabet and a 
few illustrative words are there given ; but careful experimentation 
on a large scale has been made and shows the applicability of the 
system to ordinary use.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Immo 8. ALLEN, 
London Institution, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
THROUGH CANADA... 























TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious “ Em rk * Steamers 
ur days’ yh TRAN ANADA— 


to Canada. 

Finest Tanins eae We Denny? — Pea world’s 

scenery. Direct conn Foust oct Fastest rou 

to Western States. TRANGPACII ciFic C—Fast Route to | 
China, All-British Route to ew Zealand by Canadian- 


Sede rr) men 


For further particulars, apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62°68, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 








Union-CastLe Line Rovat Mai. Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Vid the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, te 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 
DONALD GURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
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EDWARD WHISTLER, 


The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks, 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT, 


Eleven years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 


Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed, 
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P & O Pleasure Cruises 2 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
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all information 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION | COMPANY, 
Leadenhall Street, 8. beriand Avenue, W.0., LONDON. 





P & O Round the World Tours 
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